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The artless, artful, and joyous ad- 
ventures of a little Chicago 
girl in a Scotch village. 
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“BUD” 


“ It deserves to be a little classic, this story 
so full of good writing, and smiles, and right 
feeling; and I have called it a shining book 
because, shutting its covers, I have felt like one 
pulling down the curtain on a play which has 
quickened life with a hundred half- forgotten 
meanings.” —A. T.. QuiLLer-Coucu. 
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NEXT WEEK 


Among Other Features This Number Will Have 


A Stirring Recital of How the Great Pacific Fleet Left Hampton Roads 


“FOR A FIGHT OR A FROLIC” 


a A Genuine Chapter of History 


A Striking Double-page Photograph of Admiral Evans’s Flagship 
THE CONNECTICUT 
Leading the Battleship Fleet on its Start from Hampton Roads for the 
Pacific 
A Pointedly Humorous Description of a Great American Habit 


“THE EXPOSITION MANIA” 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
Five Drawings by F. Strothmann are Full.of Keen Satire 


A Vivid Story of’ the Firing Line 
“PICKED OFF” 
It Reveals Unusual Dramatic Force in a New Writer, 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
Two Strong Pictures by GEORGE GIBBS accompany it 


A New Idea in Dramatic Criticism— 
“THE THEATRE CAT” 
Some Charming Observations from a Different Point of View 


By JOHN S. LOPEZ 
Several Humorously True Illustrations by HENRY RALEIG 
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The Collected Poems of 


Dora Sigerson Shorter 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top, Untrimmed Edges, $7.50 








| HESE poems comprise ballad and folk 

lyrics of the old native Irish, more 

moving than stories and vibrant with 
melody, and many delicately wrought lyrics, 
independent of the Celtic, besides. They 
are by a gifted Irishwoman, writing, says 
George Meredith, from her heart of the 


legends of her country and the superstitions 
of the peasantry. Among the minor pieces. 


“The Vagrant Heart” will strike an echo 
in many a woman’s breast. Mr. Meredith, 
in the introduction, supplies a rare criticism 
ot Celtic poetic art. 
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Immortal Memories 
By CLEMENT SHORTER 








Collected in this volume are a num: 
ber of informal addresses touching the 
life and associations of men of letters, 
and dedicated “to the immortal mem- 
ory ” of Dr. Johnson, William Cowper, 
George Borrow, and others. By rea- 
son of fine material and distinctive 
style these addresses make most ex- 
cellent reading, intended, according to 
the author, for sensible people—“ of 
whom the most sensible in society are 
men of business and of the world.” 

















Crown 8bo, Price $1.50 
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COMMENT 
No Third Term 


Tue Week y has always felt, and has more than once ex- 
pressed the opinion, that cruel injustice has been done by third- 
term shouters. There were other reasons, as we have stated, 
why Mr. Roosrtvetr would not desire to be a candidate in 
1908; but these aside, he had the right, as he says, to have 
his word accepted. On the night of his election in 1904 he 
spoke as follows, “ Under no circumstances will I be a ean- 
didate for or accept another nomination.” He now repeats 
this assurance, and he and the country are to be congratulated. 
So far as the country is concerned, it needs a repose that it 
eannot possibly enjoy with Mr. Roosrvett as President, and 
this may be said without any regard to Mr. Roosgveit’s 
policies. Some of the policies themselves we believe to be 
dangerous to the country, and therefore it is to its advantage 
that they will be impossible under any other President. Even 
should Mr. Roostvert sueceed in nominating for his suec- 
cessor a man who is, or who now thinks that he is, piedged 
to the Roosrvett policies, some of them will die with the out- 
going of their author. If there were no other reason for this, 
there is one that is sufficient: no other President will for a 
long time to come dominate Congress as Mr. Roosrvett has 
dominated it; no other President is likely to attempt such 
domination and usurpation; and neither the Senate nor the 
HIouse of Representatives is likely ever again to submit to 
a President as they have submitted to Mr. Rooseve.t. Al- 
ready, thus early in the session, there have been signs of revolt 
--in the Senate, in the protest of Republicans, including Mr. 
Avpricu, against the intrusion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with his own draft of proposed legislation; and in the 
House, in Mr. TAWNEY’s successful contest with the Speaker 
and his organization. It is patent that the President’s in- 
fluence in his party and the country is less now than it has 
ever been before during his tenure of office. Here is another 
assurance that we shall not again be troubled with those 
policies of his which have brought so much distress and alarm 
to the country. It is for the best, however, that he should 
have repeated his renunciation; it is evident now that his 
word is generally accepted. The country receives it calmly, 
and the politicians turn eagerly to thoughts of other possible 
candidates. 


The Democratic Convention 

The Democratic convention is to be held in Denver. There 
is nothing against Denver for a convention city, and some- 
thing in its favor; it is, for instance, much too small to hold 
the crowds that: usually gather at such times to interfere with 
the deliberations of the delegates. The Denver convention 
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may, indeed, be as wise and as fruitful as the Chicago con- 
vention, but this depends upon the courage and good sense of 
the Democratic party which are yet to be made manifest, The 
city is not central, as Chicago is, and a political party which 
prefers it for its national deliberations incurs the risk of being 
considered sectional or provincial. It may be that Mr. Bryan 
preferred Denver, and that he was able to control the national 
committee so far as to obtain the city of his choice. It -is 
natural that he should prefer a city west of the Mississippi; 
for although he is not so strong there as he was—as he is not 
so strong among the people anywhere—he is there among con- 
genial associations—has, perhaps, a more enthusiastic follow- 
ing in what has been since 1904 familiarly RoosevELtT’s coun- 
try. It is quite possible—since Mr. Roosrvett is not to be a 
candidate in 1908—that his more enthusiastic friends will 
return tq their allegiance to Bryan. They were especially 
Bryan’s friends in 1896, less so in 1900, while since 1904 
they have transferred their allegiance to Mr. Roosevetr. 
There is no reason why they should not go back to Bryan, 
now that they cannot support Mr. Roosrvett, unless, indeed, 
La Fouuerte or “Tom” Warson should be the Republican 
candidate. It may or may not be a matter of regret that since 
the feeling of lethargy has returned, and Bryan has been pro- 
nounced to be sure of the nomination, no city has eared much 
for the convention. Denver made the highest bid, and bought 
it for $100,000. This gift of money is so small that it i}lus- 
trates Bryan’s chances. Apathy, indifference, and hopelessness 
continue to mark the progress of his campaign for the nomina- 
tion. Ilis control of the organization—so far as he does con- 
trol it—disheartens most of the Democrats of the country. 
His friends for $100,000 turn their backs upon the East, the 
South, and the Middle West, and if they are successful, not 
only will their convention be held on the confines, but their 
candidate’s votes will come from the Great American Desert. 





Banking and Currency Talk 

Reports from Washington describe the intellectual efforts 
of many Congressmen to provide means for preventing such 
a money panic as that from which we have suffered. It is 
well that they should be thinking of the subject, for there 
is none other that demands more immediate as well as more 
accurate thought. The difficulty, however, does not lie in the 
usual inactivity of the Congressional brain. The activity of 
some people is more dangerous than their indifference or 
lassitude. We should say, judging. from reports that reach 
us‘from Washington; that the Congressmen who are talking 
most on the subject are thinking, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say feeling, crookedly. Whatever of thinking is 
valuable is being done by quiet men. It will be well for the 
country if these quiet and well-informed men, who are nat- 
urally eager to consult experts, are able to carry Congress; 
but, it must be confessed, this is doubtful. 


Bryan and Other Pundits 

Conspicuous among the financial pundits at the capital in 
these days has been Mr. Bryan. It is unnecessary to go over 
the crude measures which he suggests, some of which, by the 
way, have appealed most strongly to President Roosrvevr. 
It is sufficient to say that they are all paternalistic. They 
would put the depositor and the borrower and the bank itself 
under the fatherly care of the politicians who manage the 
government at an annual and sometimes disheartening in- 
erease of expense. It has again been suggested, by a Senator 
this time, that hoarding and currency expansion generaily 
should be met by giving to the politician who at the time 
happens to be Secretary of the Treasury the power to issue 
legal-tender paper money—“ greenbacks ”—up to the amount 
of $300,000,000. No provision for the retirement of this paper 
has been devised by this heaven-born financier. Paper based 
on cotton, turnips in the cellar, baled hay, frozen milk, Colonel 
Sellers’s hopes and dreams, all these’ noble securities—or the 
like of them—appeal to many of our legislators. The Presi- 
dent has nothing to recommend, and this is well. The truth 
is, we must soon come to the conclusion that we shall be 
obliged to carry on another campaign of education, as we did 
in the seventies touching greenbacks, and in 1896 touching 
silver. The people must be taught that sound banking de- 
mands the slightest possible interference from the government. 
Its sole function in respect of banking business. should be to 
see that the pecple have a uniform and safe currency. Most 
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of the suggested banking and currency schemes are pure moon- 
shine and madness. In the mean time, Senator Atpricn has 
called for some information that will be useful in working out 
a sound scheme. 


Higher Pay for the Army 

There is a bill before Congress which ought to be passed. 
The army has not as much trouble in securing a hearing 
as it used to have, and while sometimes people think that it 
is heard too much, in this instance its request is reasonable. 
The pending bill is known as the “ Dick-Capron United 
Service Pay Bill.” It provides for an increase of pay for 
the officers and men of the army, the navy, and the revenue 
services. There is abundant reason why the bill should re- 
ceive a favorable hearing and should be enacted. The pay 
of the officers has not been increased for thirty-seven years, 
and that of the enlisted men for fifty-three years. When we 
consider how in the mean time the cost of living has been 
increased, it must be confessed that the time has come to do 
soniething. Even the increase provided does not equal—in 
the case of some grades it does not begin to equal—the greater 
demands upon the officers. The line officers of the army to-day 
must have private incomes in order to live as they ought to, 
and it ought not to be the theory of our government, whatever 
may be its practice, to pay its servants so little that they 
cannot maintain themselves in dignity. However this may be, 
civil life, with its richer rewards, is constantly tempting both 
cificers and men out of the army; in a word, the permanent 
place in the service is so insufficiently rewarded that civil 
life, notwithstanding the precariousness of its employments, 
induces men to give up life positions for its rich emoluments. 
This evil can be mitigated, if not cured, by the passage of 
the salary bill. A coast-artillery gunner, for instance, can 
afford to buy his discharge in order to exchange his thirteen 
-or so dollars a month for seventy-five dollars a month and 
greater freedom in civil life, and an educated officer can do 
proportionately better. 


The President’s Friendly Critic 

It would be greatly worth Mr. Roosrvetr’s while to read 
the Indianapolis News—a paper devotedly attached to his 
own party. Mr. RoosEveLt said in his message that “ this 
country is definitely committed to the protective system.” 
The News asks pertinently, By whom has it been committed ? 
Then it proceeds te contend that the country has never been 
asked the naked question. It thinks that it has never been 
permitted to vote on the question. Certainly the only time 
when it came near te giving such a vote was in 1892, and 
then CLEVELAND carried the country on what protectionists 
ealled a free-trade platform. Then Mr. Roosrvett says that 
we need a tariff that “will at least make good the difference 
in cost of production here and abroad.” To this the News 
answers that our rates of duties are so high as to cover not 
only this difference, but the whole cost of production. Evi- 
dently the News has studied the subject and thought on it. 


The Goldfield Incident 

The Governor of Nevada called on the President for troops, 
and the President furnished them. The Constitution requires 
that the call shall come from the Legislature, or from the 
Governor if the Legislature cannot be convened. There is 
no evidence in this case that the Legislature could not be 
convened, or that any attempt was made to convene it. 
Doubtless the Governor was afraid to wait. Doubtless, too, 
he was afraid of the miners, and had reason to dread their 
union and its intentions. Doubtless, also, the danger was 
imminent, and that strong force was necessary for the sup- 
pression of the criminals. It is the theory of our government, 
however, that each State shall have the right to protect itself 
against its own criminals and rioters, and that the Federal 
government shall intervene only when the whole available 
political power shall admit that it is unable to perform its 
duty. Without harshly judging the Nevada ease, it may be 
proper to suggest that it is a great pity that a State which 
admits its powerlessness in anticipation of a riot is a State. 


The Railways and the Waterways 

- Those of the country—rapidly increasing in number—who 
do not believe that railroad men are all plunderers are sitting 
up to listen to Mr. James J. Hunn. Mr. Hitt is not unique 


among railroad men, although he is exceptionally able among 
them. Once upon a time a good many of them were in the 
business of playing with the stocks and bonds of the roads; 
now practically all of them are in the business of transporta- 
tion. This is a fact which most of our most eminent socialistic 
economists and editors have not learned. These railroad men 
are a good deal more bothered by the inability of the roads 
to meet the new demands of business than either economists 
or editors; quite as much bothered as are the shippers. Mr. 
Ilitu told the River and Harbor Congress that during the 
past few years railroad mileage had increased 22.7 per ceut., 
while tratiic had increased 126.4 per cent. This annoys the 
roads naturally, and leads to loud comp/aints against them 
on the part of the ignorant. Mr. Hitt ani a good many other 
railroad men believe that the difficulty might be mended 
by extending and increasing waterways, notably a way from 
the Lakes .to the Gulf. New York would not like this, but 
Mr. Hitu says that New York must fall from its commercial 
preeminence, because the doing of business in it is too ex- 
pensive. At any rate the congress urged an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 a year for the purpose of waterways, and railroad 
men—or a number of them—seem to approve of the expendi- 
ture as the only possible way of meeting the transportation 
problem. 


The Apotheosis of Taxation 

The London Spectator has published an editorial on the 
modern love of taxes. Taxes used to be considered a necessary 
evil, to be levied for the meeting of needed expenditures. Now 
the passion is for taxes, and taxes pure and simple, taxes with- 
out any object on which to spend them, taxes for their dear 
seives alone; and then there is to follow the joy of inventing 
semething or discovering something for which we ean pour 
out the gold. The Spectator had not learned, when this edi- 
torial appeared, of the suggestion of inheritance taxes at a 
time when we were collecting nearly $200,000,000 a year more 
than we needed. 


Tragedy 

Here is a littie story out of the newspaper: 

SEATTLE, Wasir., Dec. 14.—One of the large ranchers near 

this town has lost a flock of 11.000 sheep in the Mad River. 
As the story goes, the animals were being driven over the 
slopes of the Cascade Mountains to a valley for the winter, and 
while going down the mountainside the leader slipped on the ice, 
falling over 2 precipice into the river below. All the other ani- 
mals in the entire flock followed blindly, despite the efforts of 
the shepherds to restrain them. 
Can it be possible that this tragic little tale of real life will 
be useful a year from now to illustrate what happened to a 
great political party that would follow a leader named Bryan ? 
Let us hope not; let us hope not! But if not, the shepherds 
must get a move on, or the sheep must develop sense. 


Romantic Times in Kentucky 

Kentucky is the most romantic of the States, with—per- 
haps Nevada next. The presence of Marse ITenry Wartrerson 
in Kentucky would alone give it a strong romantic flavor, 
but he doesn’t have to do it all. Just at the moment the 
great purveyors of the out-of-common in Kentucky are the 
Night Riders, who are opposed to the methods used by the 
American Tobacco Company in buying the tobacco erop, 
and have forbidden growers to sell at the price now offered. 
The plan was to make a combination of growers that would 
stand up against the combination of manufacturers, and get 
a better price than could otherwise be obtained. But the 
growers are too many to hold together. What the Night 
Riders do is to stimulate fidelity to the growers’ interests 
by burning the tobacco-barns of farmers who will not come 
into the growers’ pool, by whipping the farmers themselves, 
and burning the warehouses and factories of tobaecco-buyers. 
The other night 500 of the Riders entered the city of Hopkins- 
ville, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, burned up $200,000 worth 
of property, broke $2000 worth of glass by firing volleys, and 
rode away. This heats coon-hunting, but it is expensive sport. 
Tt has cost upwards of a million dollars so far, and the offered 
price of tobacco is still unsatisfactory. 


Wages 
President Gomprrs, of the American Federation of Labor, 
warns off in advance the very idea that wages will come down 
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in the event of protracted business depression. In all such 
times, he says, reduction of wages has only made things worse. 
Bad times are not the fault of the working-men, and they 
have made up their minds, Mr. Gomprers says, not to be the 
chief sufferers. Tie wants to know if the soil has been less 
fertile, men’s minds less active, the laboring-men less indus- 
trious, that there should be these suggestions to “ attack the 
American standard of living of our working-men.” Mr. 
Gompers does well to do all he can to keep wages where they 
are. Let us all hope they will stay up. But if they are to 
come down, they will come down without much regard to 
argument. If there is not the money to pay them, they won’t 
be paid. But if they come down, all prices will come down, 
too, and “the American standard of living of our working- 
men” may be less affected than appears. Meanwhile nobody 
seems to want to reduce wages so long as money can be got 
to pay them. 


A Bone of Contention 

It is related in the papers that at the “ Harmony Dinner,” 
given on December 13 in New York, whereat gathered the 
leading Democratic statesmen of this State, together with a 
few from Illinois, Statesman Fingy Connors, of Buffalo, 
when invited to drink to the health of Attorney-General 
Jackson, refused, with obvious feeling, declaring that Mr. 
JACKSON was “a pauper and an ingrate.” This declaration 
brought to his feet Mr. Forp, the Attorney-General’s private 
secretary, who impugned Statesman Connors’s title to be 
ealled a Democrat, and otherwise impaired the harmony of 
the proceedings. It appears that Mr. Connors and_ the 
Attorney-General have not been able to give one another 
satisfaction since Mr. Jackson came into office, and their dis- 
agreements are understood to have culminated with the 
Attorney-General’s refusal to accede to a recent request of 
Mr. Connors for the appointment of Statesman Tiromas 
Finucane, of Rochester, as one of the receivers of the Kinicker- 
bocker Trust Company. How reasonable a request this was 
appears in the fact that Mr. Finucane’s qualifications as a 
financier rest mainly on his having been the managing di- 
rector of the Independent Telephone Company of Rochester, 
a concern that under his leadership, within two years, has 
lost to its investors (chiefly Rochester people) somewhere be- 
tween ten and fifteen million dollars. At least ten million 
reasons, gathered at a cost of one dollar each, are accessible 
in Rochester for believing that Mr. Jackson did right in dis- 
appointing Mr. Conxors’s desire for profitable employment 
fur his statesman-friend FINUCANE. 


A Frenchman Taking Notes 

Monsieur ALEXANDRE Utar, of Le Petit Journal of Paris, 
has come to this country for a month to see what he can see 
in that time and report to the readers of his paper. The 
World printed on December 15 some impressions left in his 
mind by a five days’ survey of New York. He finds nothing 
interesting in New York but the streets, and he is disap- 
pointed in them because they are not more crowded. The 
number of earriages and cabs do not meet his expectations. 
After eight o’clock in the evening the streets look deserted 
to his Parisian eves. He saw no crowds after nightfall, ex- 
cept in Broadway, when the theatres let out. The Stock Ex- 
change was much less noisy than he hoped to find it. The sky- 
scrapers displeased him. The hotels he found to be big, but 
not of unusual merit. New York women, he thought, lacked 
charm, distinction, vivacity, though plenty of them are beau- 
tiful. He thinks them too much like the New York men— 
too busy. He is “astonished at the dress which New York 
men adopt who profess to be gentlemen; that they go to busi- 
ness in sack coats and derby hats,” instead of wearing frock 
coats and top-hats, as Frenclt‘and English gentlemen of busi- 
ness do. He sees little politeness in New York, and is shocked 
that men do not offer their seats to women in the street-cars. 
Nothing about New York—its park, its subways, its street 
surfaces, its climate, its manners, its newspapers—suits him 
as well as the corresponding possessions of Paris. Some of 
his criticisms, as will be observed, are just, others are un- 
important, others still suggest too short an acquaintance with 
his subject-matter. One of his observations furnishes food 
for some reflection. He says: 

There is a great difference between your New York business man 
and our Paris business man. Here you do business for business. 
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Men seek to gain money here to succeed in business. In France, 
or anywhere else abroad, men do business to get money to amuse 
themselves, to have a nice home, to gain the prospect of retiring 
from business as soon as possible. Then they take an interest in 
other matters—in art, travel, politics, literature. But what New-' 
Yorker aims to make money for these purposes—bah! 


Business for Its Own Sake 

In so far as it is true that in New York men do business 
tor the sake of doing business, and because business is the only 
thing in which they are qualified to take interest, while in 
Paris men do business in order te get money and leisure te 
enjoy other pursuits, it is a difference of considerable im- 
portance. Of course it is not universally true, but it is true, 
we think, in a large enough measure to constitute a recog- 
nizable difference between New York and Paris. Most of the 
people in New York try to make money in business because 
they want the things that money can buy. Plenty of our peo- 
ple have beautiful homes and enjoyment of them—especially 
country homes—and a great many people like to travel, but 
the number of those who work hard and lay up money in order 
to retire from business and have leisure to be interested in 
politics, art, and literature is not so large as it might be. 
We are rather prone in this country at this period of its 
development to make an end of what should be a means. Our 
successful men of business are apt to devote themselves so 
intensely to their work that by the time they have won the 
command of leisure to enjoy things worthier of enjoyment, 
they have lost their taste for anything except business, and 
stick to that because the only alternative they see is a year 
or two of travel and then dry-rot. So our men of business, 
as a rule, are disinclined to retire, and are apt to die in har- 
ness. Comparatively few of them are of the mind of our 
patriarchal fellow townsman, Mr. Joun Bicetow, who has laid 
it down as a rule of life that a man ought to aim to save up 
a competence by the time he is fifty, so as to be quit of the 
need of working for money for the rest of his life, and be 
free to devote himself to labors for the benefit of society. 
The French are thriftier than we are. They are more fore- 
sighted, and save money better as they go along, and are more 
content when the time comes to live on their savings. And 
they seem to have better ideas than we have as yet attained 
to about the reasonable and stable enjoyment of life. 





A City for Workers 

As for New York, in times past it has been a pleasanter 
city to live in than it is now. In time it will, doubtless, again 
become pleasanter. Just now it is between two stages of 
existence, and is busy, and somewhat torn up and distracted, 
in the effort to adjust itself to the needs of a population that 
has outgrown its machinery, and to provide for the future. 
Ragged and agitating as for the time being it may ap- 
pear, even so it is about the best city in the world to work 
in—stimulating, energetic, abounding in rewards for success- 
ful workers. But when it comes to living, if Mr. Uxar thinks 
Paris a bettew place to live in, we shall not quarrel with his 
opinion. Many people share it. Paris is a comparatively 
stable town, in great measure completed and perfected, with 
a population comparatively homogeneous. New York is a 
funnel through which people are poured, a great, tumultuous, 
expanding, uprising, overflowing, uncompleted city, whither 
folks come to make money, and stay to spend it. Of course 
it lacks repose—as yet, and indeed it is a question whether 
there will ever be room for very much repose on the narrow 
island of Manhattan. But it is a mighty centre of wealth 
and of energetic human life, in which eventually all that 
belongs to civilization will find its place, and do its work. 


Joys of Conflict 

The papers lately reported that Quarter-back Tap Jones, 
of Yale, had gone to the hospital for several weeks for the 
benefit of a back wrenched in licking Harvard, and that eight 
of the Naval Academy team were in sick-quarters as a conse- 
quence of heating West Point. Great achievements still come 
high, it seems. Nevertheless, football is a better game than 
it was before the rules were tinkered—much more interesting 
and rather less dangerous. Grand game as it is, though, 
there are abundant consolations for the parents of that nu- 
merically important majority of college lads who are not 
husky enough to “make the team.” Such parents are as 
well satisfied to have less glory and more boy. 


































































Who Was the Author of Our Federal 
Constitution P 


Mr. Hannis Taytor, the well-known diplomatist and writer on 
historical subjects, has rendered a public service by the memorial 
which he has addressed to the Congress of the United States in 
behalf of PELATIAH WEBSTER, Of Philadelphia, whom he justly 
terms the architect of our Federal Constitution. In this memorial 
is reprinted for the first time in 116 years the epoch-making paper 
published by PrLatTian WeersterR at Philadelphia, February 16, 
1783, and there republished with notes in 1791, in which he an- 
nounced to the world as his invention the entire plan of the exist- 
ing Constitution of the United States, worked out in detail more 
than four years before the Federal convention of 1787 met. No 
one can review the facts set forth in Mr. TAYLor’s pamphlet without 
arriving at the conviction that he has proved his case, and that 
the failure of American citizens to recognize the magnitude of 
their indebtedness to PELATIAIT WEBSTER has been a grave mis- 
carriage of justice. It is true that the name of PELATIAH WEBSTER 
has not been overlooked entirely by historians. GEORGE BANCROFT, 
speaking of the years immediately preceding 1787, notes that the 
public mind was ripening for a transition from a loose and weak 
confederation to an efficient Federal government. He proceeds to 
recall that at that time PELATIAH WEBSTER, a graduate of Yale 
College, in a dissertation published at Philadelphia, proposed for 
the -legislature of the United States a Congress of two Houses 
which should have ample authority for making laws of general 
necessity and utility, and the power of enforcing them as well on 
individuals as on the States. BaNncrorr also acknowledges that 
PELATIAH WERSTER suggested not only heads of executive depart- 
ments, but judges of law and chancery. In the scanty biographical 
-notices of PELATIAH WEBSTER in American encyclopedias, the state- 
ment is made that his plan of a Federal system is mentioned by 
JAMES MADISON as having an influence in directing the public mind 
to the necessity of a better form of government than was furnished 
by the old Articles of Confederation. Mr. TAytor shows in his 
memorial that PELATIAI WepstTER needs the perfunctory admissions 
neither of MapIson nor of BANcrort to establish his title to the 
authorship of the “wholly novel theory” now embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States, because that title rests upon 
contemporary documentary evidence as clear and convincing as that 
upon which rests JEFFERSON’s title to the authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Let us run over the grounds on which Mr. TAaytor makes good his 
assertion that a man whose name is almost unknown to the present 
generation of his countrymen should be credited with a larger per- 
sonal contribution to the science of government than has been 
made by any other individual in the history of mankind. Mr. 
GLADSTONE said, it may be remembered, that as the British 
Constitution is the most subtle organism that has proceeded from 
progressive history, so the American Constitution is the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man. It is indisputably true that while our State constitu- 
tions are mere reproductions, mere evolutions from the British 
political system, our second Federal Constitution is a new inven- 
tion, which embodies, as De TocQUEVILLE said, “a wholly novel 
theory,” so unique that it can no more be confounded with any 
preceding Federal government than can a modern mogul engine be 
confounded with an ancient stage-coach. How did the wholly novel 
theory come into existence? Most historians of the formation of 
our Federal Constitution seem to have adopted the theory that in 
some mysterious and miraculous way our entirely original scheme 
of Federal government was revealed at the same moment to a large 
number of persons thinking and acting in isolation. 

Now what are the facts? It will be called to mind that five, 
and only five, plans, every one of them prearranged, were sub- 
mitted to the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, namely, the Vir- 
ginia plan, the CHARLES PrNcKNEy plan, the Connecticut plan, the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON plan, and the New Jersey plan. As the last 
merely proposed a revision of the Articles of Confederation, it 
may be dismissed from consideration. There were, then, just four 
plans in which proposals for a new system of Federal government 
were presented, and each rested on the “wholly novel theory” 
which has produced the most momentous consequences. From what 
common source did the draughtsmen of the four plans draw the 
path-making invention which was the foundation of them all? Not 
one of those draughtsmen ever claimed to be the author of that 
invention, nor has such a claim been set up for MAapISsoN, or 
CHARLES PINCKNEY, or ROGER SHERMAN, or ELLSwortH, or HAMIL- 
TON, by any of thefr biographers. The answer to the simple and 
inevitable question as to the cause of the agreement of the four 
plans in certain features at once vital and novel is this: the 
common source from which the draughtsmen of the four projects 
drew the path-breaking invention underlying them all was A Dis- 
sertation on the Political Union and Constitution of the Thirteen 
United States of North America, published at Philadelphia, by 
PELATIAH WEBSTER, February 16, 1783, and now reproduced by Mr. 
Taytor after the lapse of more than a century. Prior to the date 
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mentioned no single important element of that novel project of 
Federai government had ever been propounded by any one. From 
the days of the Greek leagues down to the making of the second 
Constitution of the United States, all Federal governments had 
been constructed on a single plan, at once clumsy and inefficient. 
The men assembled at Philadelphia knew nothing, as MApIson 
admits, about the Achean League, and had to rely on such 
examples of federative government as the Confederation of Swiss 
Cantons, the United Provinces of the Netherlands, and the German 
Confederation. Each of these examples exhibited a union of 
states, cities, or districts, representatives from which composed a 
single Federal assembly, whose limited powers could be brought 
to bear not upon individual citizens, but only upon cities or 
states as such. Those examples were strictly followed in the first 
Constitution of the United States, embodied in the Articles of Con- 
federation. That Confederation possessed no power to operate 
directly on the individual citizens; it had no independent power 
of taxation; the Federal head was not divided into three depart- 
ments—executive, legislative, and judicial; and the Federal As 
sembly consisted of one chamber instead of two chambers. So far 
as is known, PELATIAIn WEBSTER was the first man in the world to 
propose that the Federal Assembly should consist of two chambers, 
and that the Federal government should have the power of en- 
forcing obedience to its laws upon the individual citizens. Up to 
that time a unicameral Federal legislature was without a precedent 
in history. The first suggestion of applying the bicameral feature 
of the English Parliament to Federal purposes came from PELATIAT 
WEBSTER When in 1783 he urged that the federated Congress 
should “ consist of two chambers, an Upper and Lower House, or 
Senate and Commons, with the concurrence of both necessary to 
every act; and that every State should send one or more delegates 
to each House.” This arrangement, he pointed out, would subject 
every act of the Federal legislature to two discussions on the part 
of tiro distinct bodies of men, equally qualified for debate, equally 
masters of the subject, and of equal authority in the decision. 

PELATIAH WEBSTER’S suggestion of a bicameral Federal legisla- 
ture, valuable as it was—so valuable that it has been copied in the 
Federal Constitutions of the German Empire, the Dominion of 
Canada, and the Australian Commonwealth—was of less far-reach- 
ing consequence than his persistency in demanding that the new 
Federal government which should be substituted for the useless 
Articles of Confederation should be invested with power to 
execute its enactments, which involved the power of independent 
taxation. His financial studies, the results of which had appeared 
in several pamphlets published at V’hiladelphia, had convinced him 
that no stable fiscal system could be established until the form 
of Federal government then existing should have been wiped out 
and superseded by one endowed with the power of taxation. He 
recognized that such a power might become an engine of injury, 
oppression, and tyranny, if ill used, but he maintained that the 
bestowal of it was indispensable if a federative system were to be 
made stable and effective. He pointed out the futility of giving 
the Federal government a power of making contracts without any 
power of carrying them out; of appointing officers, civil and mili- 
tary, without commanding the means of paying them; the power to 
build ships, when it has no money to do it with; a power of emitting 
paper money when it has no means of redeeming the notes; or, 
finally, of borrowing money when it can have no certainty of being 
able to return the loan. To make all these payments dependent on 
the votes of thirteen popular assemblies, each of which will under- 
take to judge of the propriety of every contract and every occasion 
for the disbursement cf money, and w'll grant or withhold supplies 
according to its opinion, whilst, at the same time, the operations 
of the whole confederation may be stopped by the vote of a single 
State, was pronounced absurd. It was to these causes that 
WEBSTER imputed the notorious and incurable weakness of every 
example of confederation that hitherto had been presented, and it 
was to supply a remedy that he advocated the existing system of 
Federal taxation, then entirely new. He proposed that the sys- 
tem of requisitions for which alone there was any historical prece- 
dent, requisitions addressed to the taxing powers of the several 
constituent States, should be superseded by a system of Federal 
or national taxation, extending to every citizen, directly or in- 
directly. 

In justifying his conclusions in favor of conceding a supremacy 
to Federal law acting directly on all citizens, PELATIAH WEBSTER 
argued that no laws of any State whatever which do not carry 
in them a force which can provide for their effectual and final 
execution can afford a certainty of efficient security to the citizen or 
subject thereof; and, secondly, that laws or ordinances of any kind 
which fail of execution are much worse than none, because they 
weaken the government and expose it to contempt. With a pre- 
science, the correctness of which was to be demonstrated in 1860-1, 
he proposed that if the execution of any act or order of the 
supreme Federal authority should be prevented or resisted in any 
of the States, it should be lawful for Congress to send into such 
State a force sufficient to suppress resistance. On the whole, 
PELATIAH WEBSTER held that the very existence and utility of the 
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Union depended on the Federal government’s possessing the power 
to execute its laws, and that if the Union should be deemed not 
worth so great a price, the thought of confederation must be 
given up. 

Having defined his fundamental concept of a Federal government, 
operating directly on the citizens, PELATIAH WEBSTER accepted the 
corollary that such a government must be equipped with machinery 
adequate to its ends, that is to say, with executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, an army, a navy, and a civil service, and all the 
usual apparatus of a government, all its powers bearing directly 
upon every citizen of the Union and not needing assent or assistance 
from the government of the several constituent States. No such 
Federal government had ever cxisted in ancient or modern times. 
That is why Mr. HANNIs Taytor has memorialized Congress in the 
hope that it may render at last due reecgnition to the man to whom 
it owes its existence. 





Wisdom 


Ir is difficult to sing a pxan to any one quality, because an 
isolated form of consciousness is apt to make itself felt by its 
divorce from something else desirable rather than by what in itself 
it is. It is the incompletion, the half-heartedness, of life that 
touch us on all sides, till we become penetrated by a profound 
distrust of a resting-place or a final point of vantage from which 
we can look on. We ourselves are but the wavering shadows of 
the divine thought cast upon the earth; but the tiny fragment, 
the casual, flitting incident in time of the whole and completion, 
lies far beyond the reach of the natural eye. 

But wisdom is not single; it bears in itself the conjunction of 
two forces, valuable only when allied, and yet most often found 
widely alienated and looking askance at each other, namely, 
knowledge and conduct. Knowledge without resultant conduct 
discountenances itself, and brings disrepute upon the most necessary 
factor in any uplifting life. Conduct without knowledge becomes 
thin and arid, conventional and rule-beridden. Conduct un- 
harnessed to knowledge is like to become puffed up and _ self- 
satisfied, tends swiftly to the mental phlegma of the pragmatist 
and the dogmatist. Only when knowledge outpaces conduct and 
keeps it humble with far visions, and when conduct adds its 
dignity and strength to knowledge, have we the finer insight and 
indwelling harmony which we call wisdom. 

What a world we should have if it were made up merely of 
the conventionally well-behaved! What a dead dreariness would 
fall like a pall over life! The scientists, the artists, the thinkers, 
the talkers, the writers, all those who keep us alert and awake, 
changing the face of virtue and of truth day by day, "nveiling new 
beauties, breaking up lines and casting new lights, neartening us 
on with the hope of higher vision; these bring in upon us surging, 
new life day by day. And then the well-regulated folk, who live 
by rule, spread it all out, tit it nicely into the right places, discard 
what is useless, and absorb what is valuable. The great danger 
of the votaries of conduct untempered by searchers after knowl- 
edge is limitation of sympathy, deadness of ideals. Because their 
rules work out fairly well in their limited pursuits they grow 
to believe that they have fathomed the universe, and that the 
scheme of life begins and ends with them and their little laws. 
The danger of knowledge is that of leaving the immediate need 
altogether in the lurch while it wanders round in a maze search- 
ing for reasons and sources. And in the end, which of these two 
shall reach first the Gates of Kternity? Who pursues right con- 
duct needs continuous growt}. and readjustment to circumstances; 
and who pursues right knowledge needs pause to set his knowl- 
edge into shape lest it lose actuality. Knowledge must draw 
lines in the visible, concrete world, and right conduct must 
keep fluid and ready at 211 moments to flow into new moulds, and 
when this is done we have wisdom.. 

It is interesting to glance at the two civilizations that typify 
these separate forces. The whole Hebrew law was one of doing. 
Men were given certain tasks to perform according to minute and 
exact rules. From the Book of Job to the final enunciation of 
Christian doctrine it was a law of—Do the will, and ye shall know. 
Knowledge and iove of faith were proven only by the fruits of 
conduct, and further knowledge of divine mystery was withheld 
because man had not as yet set into practice what he had already 
been told. On the other side, the Greek allowed virtue to wait 
upon argument. ‘The forerunner of conduct was a right definition 
of true virtue. Such virtue would be finer and greater when 
gained, but in the mean time the concrete world was becoming 
very hazy and vague as to actual living. PLATo had little patience 
with mere routine goodness; indeed, thought it a serious danger, 
and forewarned those who were constitutionally ratier than philo- 
sophically virtuous that they ran extraordinary dangers such as, 
by successive errors of transmigration, arriving at last at the stage 
of mere ants or bees. ; 

The Hebrew idea was obedience to law; the Greek idea was to 
recapture, through the rational faculty, some gleam of divine 


light, to enter into some sort of communion with the divine. With 
the Greek the question of gain and loss, approbation and <isap- 
probation was set on one side; to him, as to the mystic, the 
pursuit of illumination was good in itself, was the wandering 
child’s natural homeward aspiration. 

One of the great beauties of the intermarriage of knowledge 
and conduct is that each gives the other humility and light. 
Knowledge keeps the eves of conduct set on so far a vision, so 
high a perfection, that it loses all chance of being self-satisfied ; 
and life shows us daily that only the right conduct which has 
been right conduct so long that it is hardly more conscious than 
breathing leads onward. Conduct holds knowledge ever facing 
the task of giving concreteness, actual life and form to the ab- 
stract concept, and this task keeps knowledge from soaring into 
the dim inane. 

The tensest stretch of human intellect will leave man_ baffled 
before a dark, mysterious curtain he cannot peer through, but 
virtue sees gleams through the curtain which promise light  be- 
yond. So only in whom is an intermarriage of virtue and knowl- 
edge do we come upon the higher types of human being such as, 
Wise therefore, and wise above all, is he who does not swerve aside, 
But knows to his greatest need on earth is service of earth denied; 
Who least things asking of flesh and blood, and jess than the least 


of rest 
Goes on demanding the greater good and disdaining the second 
best. 


In an inaccessible little book published in Lreland there is a 
parable of the three great weavers of life: the Sad Singer; Lilith, 
the maker of spells and enchantments; and the Silent Wise One; 
and the end of the parable runs in this wise: 

From the Sad Singer I learned that thought of itself leads no- 
where, but blows the perfume from every flower, and cuts the 
flower from every tree, and hews down every tree from the valley, 
and in the end goes to and fro in waste places—gnawing itself in 
a last hunger. I learned from Lilith that we wear our own en- 
chantment, and bind ourselves with our own imagination. To 
think of the true as beyond us, or to-love the symbol of being, is 
to darken the path to wisdom and to debar us from eternal beauty. 
From the Wise One [ learned that the truest wisdom is to wait, 
and to work, and to will in secret. 





Personal and Pertinent 
HOORAY! 


Tuey tell me stocks have had a slump; 
That money’s growing tight, 
Prosperity has bumped the bump, 
And Credit’s taken flight. 
The price of wages must decline 
Much more ‘than now, I wis. 
(I wish I was as sure of mine 
As Teddy is of his.) 


The factories are shutting down; 
The wheels no longer turn: 

The beggars’ line grows long in town, 
The blasts no longer burn. 

Yet this would not cont home to me 
(Nor any other man) 

Could I count on my salary 
The way that T. R. can. 


Tis great to give the trusts a poke, 
And count the railroads out; 
And greater still to make a joke 
Of credit, as we shout. 
I'd keep this up the livelong- day— 
Oh! how I’d make things sizz! 
(Were I as certain of my pay 
As Teddy is of his). 


Now, if our Uncle Samuel, when 
He elevates the lid, 
Would reimburse the honest men 
For what the grafters did, 
I'd say: “Hooray! I’m not afraid! 
Just thwack the thieves one more.” 
(Provided I was getting paid 
The same as THEODORE. 


And when my eldest needed shoes, 
My baby needed milk; 

For this I «vould not have the blues— 
I’d feel as fine as silk. 

“Down with race suicide!” I'd roar, 
“Let grafters make complaint!” 

If I were sure as THEODORE: 
(But then, you see, I ain’t). 

s Tuomas L. MAsson. 


Rear-Admiral Witi1AM H. Emory—sometimes known .in Wash- 
ington society as BLEMMy—goes with “ Bop” Evans, with whom 
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the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY are sufficiently well acquainted, 
in command of the second division. ‘ Brit” Emory is a great 
swell and a very good officer. His father was General W. H. 
KMory, one of the last general officers of our Civil War, and his 
mother was a descendant of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Emory, when 
he was a lieutenant-commander, or thereabouts, helped ScuLey to 
find GREELY, but he is an admirable officer as well as a_ polite 
gentleman and a man of the world, and he stood with Evans, 
TAYLOR, CROWNINSHIELD, CHADWICK, FOLGER, and such like, in 
the great controversy. He has been endowed with money, and 
owns a pleasant house opposite to the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington. He owns it yet, but another gentleman who was a 
marine doesn’t own his. His sole order to his architect was to 
build a “bigger house than Bitt Emory’s.” So it is easily seen 
what kind of a man Emory is. Such a man as the marine in- 
stinctively wants to swell, so as to be as big as the unconscious 
“ BILL,” and bursts. [EMory likes good things, but he doesn’t envy 
anybody, and he is very fond of “ Jack,’ and takes care of the 
big blue boy, and “ Jack” will do anything in the world for 
Emory. It is said to be the hope of the older sailors that “ iron- 
mongering ” and other sciences will not drive such men as Emory 
out of the navy. 

A man who has been a Senator for nearly forty years, or who 
can be if he be only reelected once more, would be a poor sort 
of a man, as politicians go, if he didn’t even want to keep on. 
The delight of the ghost on seeing on its substance’s tombstone 
“Forty years in the United States Senate” may be imagined, but 
no ghost has ever enjoyed the chance to feel it. Wio.tAm B. 
ALLISON wants to be the man, and some Republican aspirants of 
Iowa, CUMMINS, perhaps, want him to take a well-earned rest 
in his very old days. They are willing to do his work for him. 
They don’t know him. He never asked anybody to do his job 
for him, and he is just as squarely built and just as stocky as 
ever. H[e can still walk off briskly from his house on Vermont 
Avenue to a dinner-party or a committee meeting. He still knows 
more about appropriation bills than all the Senate put together, 
plus the House and its Speaker. He harks back a long time. 
He married a daughter of Senator Grimes, who outraged BEN 
BuTLeR and pleased Justitia by voting against the conviction 
of ANDREW JOHNSON, knowing full well that Ben BUTLER 
could turn him out of public life—that is the way virtue was 
rewarded in reconstruction days, but that Justitia could only 
smile at him and make him self-satisfied. Back in 1870 he joined 
GARFIELD in thinking that the country ought to begin to work 
toward free trade, but stand-patting became more profitable, and 
he is too ancient to go back to his old stand with CumMMINs. He’s 
on his way. to go on so, but what is that? Englisimen and Ger- 
mans keep on going as long as that, and Americans can, also, in 
private lite. It’s only when they are useful to the country and to 
coileges that they are taken out of the harness in the midst of 
their journey. Besides, Iowans ought to remember and to appre- 
ciate the boon that ALLISON has been to Washington society for 
generations. When a “ bud” gets out of French or German talk, 
she can bet the diplomat a pair of gloves that he can't get a 
direct answer from “old ALLISON ” to any question he may ask. 


Congressman Cooper, of Wisconsin, who made what Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. Payne, and Mr. DALZELL must regard as an indecent attack on 
the rulers of the House, is a very pleasant and enlightened gentle- 
man. He has broad and intelligent views of things, and once, per- 
haps, he had more power, but maybe less influence, than he now 
possesses. He was one of Speaker REED’s friends, but he has never 
liked the way the rules that were invented by the Maine man have 
worked out. He belongs to a group of members in the House who 
are naturally discriminated against by the hierarchy because they 
have too much talent. The place to get now, if one is a member 
of the House of Representatives, is on the Committee on Rules. 
That committee runs the House, and those who belong to it have 
a potency which Epwarp VII. would doubtless sometimes like to 
have. Nothing is too good for a member of the Rules Committee, 
or his wife. But he must always be loyal to the Speaker, whoever 
he may be, or he can’t domineer over the House, or take his wife 
out to dinner every night to some big house or other. CooPER 
belongs to the same group in which one finds Sam McCatt, and 
CHARLES LITTLEFIELD, and CHARLES FOWLER, who has sense about 
currency laws. These are rebel Republicans. One night at 
WILLARD’s there was a nice little dinner. Mr. McCatn gave it, and 
hesides the other two rebels there were present Grorar B. McCLet- 
LAN, Congressman DE ARMOND, who would like to succeed JOHN 
Stare WILLIAMS as leader of the Democrats of the House, Sen- 
ator Hoar, and some others. About that time the country had 
been informed officially that the President hadn’t asked Littie- 
FIELD to prepare a trust-busting measure. Mr. Fow er had had 
something of a setback, too, in some way or other. Cooper wasn’t 
as much of an imperialist as, say, BEVERIDGE, and the Democratic 
commensals were eagerly, if not impiously, desirous of details. 
They got them from the soup to the cigars, and if the President 
and Cannon could only have been there the evening might not 
have been more entertaining, but it would have been ag exhilarating 
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as Bishop Porrer’s cocktail in Tokio. It was a great evening, and 
free speech was rampart. What pleasant memories such a little 
thing as Cooper’s protest against the rules calls up! 


Correspondence 
FOLK FOR THE DEMOCRATS 


NEBRASKA, November 29, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—Roosevelt says he will not take another term. He means 
it. He knows that he might spoil everything. He is a wise man. 
He knows when to stop, when he is being classed with Washington, 
Lincoln, and McKinley. He remembers Grant’s second term. He 
is now getting a little too confident. Several late moves are too 
radical and too much in advance of the times. He is going too fast. 

Taft is a good man for the Republicans. He is endorsed by 
the President. Hughes is good, but he is holding his first political 
office. Give him time to gain political experience. There is time 
enough for him later. 

On the Democratic side, I think that Bryan is a dead dog. Al! 
his mistakes—free silver, assaults on national banks, government 
ownership of railroads—will be used against him. The Republicans 
have many hidden guns. They will bring them out and Bryan 
would be defeated. He cannot carry Lincoln or Nebraska against 
Taft. Governor Folk would carry a large Republican vote. He is 
the best man for the Democrats. Can‘t they see it? He would 
be like Cleveland, and carry a large vote on an antitrust, tariff- 
reform, antigraft platform. Which party is ready to regulate 
saloons, lay State rights and Federal control? Here is a chance 
for one party or the other. 

I am, sir, ete., 
A NEBRASKAN, 


RUM AS A NATIONAL ISSUE 
, PoucHKeepsi£, N. Y., December 1, 1907. 
To the Rditor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

Sir,—lL am asking myself a question which 1, through your 
excellent paper, ask you and others. Why does our President 
not give some attention, in his efforts to foster national righteous- 
ness and fairness, to the liquor trust? Here is large game worthy 
of his prowess. It represents as much, if not more, capital than 
any other; it affects as many, if not more, people than any other; 
it is a greater menace to national stability, a greater destroyer of 
public sobriety, a greater corrupter of legislative ethics than any 
other of the corporations or monopolies. 

Our national expenditures for poverty, crime, lawlessness, and 
vice are fully seventy-five per cent. made necessary by this evil. 
More people suffer from this cause than any other five that may 
be named. Where its influence is felt—and it is felt nearly every- 
where—the “ square deal” is impossible. It thrives at the expense 
of life, love, happiness, prosperity, sobriety, virtue, law, and 
liberty. It is the destroyer of homes, hopes, and character. Its 
victims are more than of war, famine, and disease. It has been 
arrogant in its moneyed and thus its political security. It is now 
on the run. Only eight liquor States now in the Union. More 
than forty per cent. of the population of our nation living in 
local-option or prohibition territory. fj 

Help from our President at this time will honor himself and 
bless the country. Will he see his opportunity? It is becoming 
the issue, and the only one. The people will soon demand decision 
on this question from the President, and elect the one who has the 
courage, as well as foresight, to see its moral and economic sig- 
nificance as a factor in national righteousness and prosperity. 

Commending your fair attitude on the great issues, 

I am, sir, ete., 





W. H. Hupparp. 


THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH 
Davas, Texas, December 8, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—You ask, What does this great movement in the South 
mean? I am convinced that it is not a temperance movement; it 
is political—to deprive the Federal government of the internal 
revenue. You see how they are passing oppressive laws against 
railroads and other Northern capitalized institutions and de- 
priving them of the right to appeal to the Supreme Court; the 
fact is, they are doing all they can to make of themselves a thorn 
in the side of Uncle Sam. 


I am, sir, ete., 
AB. 


RRUCKNER’S MUSIC ¥ 
Camacuey (Puerto Principe), Cusa, November 30, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: : her 
Str—I have read the article by your music critic, Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman. entitled “An Extraordinary Symphony,” in HARPER’s 
id . . 7 
WEEKLY of November 23, and it finds an echo in my heart. What 
he says is so true. ‘The grandeur, the heights, and the depths of 
music are not known to the many, but the few. I know I have 
heard some of Bruckner’s music, but not lately, and what Mr. 
Gilman says of him makes me desire very much to hear these com- 
positions. 
I am, sir, 
I. B. ALBERT. 





A Prelude 


HE fateful sixteen battle-ships are ready for 
the practice cruise to the Pacifie. Crowded 
to their utmost capacity of storage with 
ammunition for the guns and food for the 
men behind the guns, the great white 
monsters of destruction are riding gently 
at their anchors, each one as peaceful as a 
solitary bulldog—and quite as ready for 
trouble if the leash should be slipped. 

No one expects that the leash will be 
slipped. The primary object of the cruise 
is to give the officers and men practice in 

the difficult art of taking this prodigious sea-armament over nearly 

14,000 miles of water and yet have it ready for its utmost 
effectiveness the moment they reach the end of the journey. The 
second object of the expedition is to preach peace to all mankind, 
especially that portion of it whose territories abut upon the 
Pacifie Ocean. Possibly when the fleet arrives in San Francisco, 
very late in April, it will be ordered to return home by retracing 
the route it has followed, or perhaps it will be sent on to the 
Philippines, in the most friendly spirit. No one aboard the fleet 
knows or can even imagine what the ultimate destination may be. 

One of the most attractive guesses is to the effect that half of the 

battle-ships will be left to guard our Far Eastern possessions, 

while the other eight will be brought home vidé the Suez Canal 
and European waters. 

Whatever may be the ultimate destination of the trim sea- 
monsters now lying at ease in Hampton Roads, one thing is cer- 
tain—they are as fit for their deadly business as human thought 
and action can make them. As the President has truly said, 
“No fleet of such size has ever made such a voyage.” But it is not 
in size alone that the fleet excels. The quality of it is perfect. 
There is an old saying in the navy to the effect that the army is 
sometimes on a peace footing and sometimes on a war footing, 
but the navy is always on a war footing. The condition of the 
ships and men in this expedition is an exemplification of this 
proverb. Not one touch is lacking to put this aggregation of 
battle-ships in perfect fettle. They are simply stuffed with fight- 
ing material—human and mechanical. Admiral Robley D. Evans 
gave an exact description of the fleet’s preparedness when he said 
in New York recently, “ We are ready for a fight or a frolic.” The 
present expectation is, of course, that the element of frolic will 
predominate, but if the fleet must face the alternative it is quite 
as ready and five times as powerful as any other American fleet 
has ever been. 

The last pounds of ammunition, tons of coal, and boxes of deli- 
cacies have gone over the side, the last good-byes are already 
trembling on the lips of navy men and their womenfolk, who will 
not see each other for months, or perhaps for vears; and yet the 
destination of the fleet is as much unknown to-night as it was 
last July. But certain glimmerings of light are beginning to 
appear. For example, Admiral Evans, in the interview he has 
just issued to the newspaper correspondents, utters this senti- 
ment: 

“T hope that when we arrive home at our destination the people 
will have fer us upon our arrival a welcome as warm as is the 
Godspeed which they give us on our departure, and that should 
our Commander-in-Chief then decide to send us on a mission of 
peace and good will to the nations of the other, hemisphere, the 
same warm interest will follow there in the future as it always 
has in the past.” 

The suggestion of a “mission of peace and good will to the 
nations of the other hemisphere ~ is believed by most visitors here 
to indicate that the fleet is going to the Philippines. It is a vague 
suggestion, yet its official origin gives it much force. 

The actual work of fitting out was finished yesterday, and Rear- 
Admirals Emory, Thomas, and Sperry, commanding the divisions 
of the fleet, each in turn reported “all ready” to Rear-Admiral 
Evans in command. With no more toil at hand, the 14,000 officers 
and men have settled down for two days of play. There are 
dances, receptions, lunches, and dinners, afloat and ashore, at which 
the -officers and their friends meet again and again for the sad 
yet delightful duty of saying farewell. The bluejackets have 
played football and paraded their mascots ashore and visited from 
ship to ship, regardless of the howling easterly gale that blew fifty 
miles an hour all day to-day, and brought a deluge of icy rain that 
made the football gridirons mere lakes of red-brown mud. The 
great waves stirred up by the gale made all small craft pitch and 
roll like erazy broncos, but the battle-ships remained unmoved as 
so many islands. 

Everybody knows by this time the number of ships, of men, and 
of guns, yet the potential destructiveness of the expedition which 
now lies peaceful, snug and all a-taunto, is difficult to grasp. Of 
course, the fleet is formidable, but the chief impression it makes 
upon the eye of the beholder as the impatient ships swing and 
tug at the chain cables is one of supreme beauty. The gaunt 
floating fortresses are as delightful to look at as so many yachts. 

The fleet is made up of 223,000 tons of fighting-ships, mounting 
925 modern guns of the latest improved types. Although the 13- 
inch guns are the heaviest on all the ships, the most powerful 
weapons in the fleet are the one hundred and forty-four 12-inch 
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guns. Each one of these shoots a projectile weighing 870 pounds, 
with a muzzle energy of 2700 feet a second and a muzzle velocity 
of 44,000 foot-tons; which is to say, a power that could lift 44,000 
tons one foot. 

It is difficult even for a navy man to grasp the full significance 
of the figures that tell of the effectiveness of these great ships. 
Probably no battle-ship is better known to Americans than the 
Oregon, which raced around South America from the Pacifie in 
1898, and with her thirty-six guns played a most effective part in 
the destruction of Cervera’s fleet off Santiago. 

The Georgia, recently cempleted, of equal tonnage with the 
Oregon, also carries thirty-six guns, but they are vastly more 
effective. The Oregon has four 13-inch guns in her main battery— 
the Georgia four 12-inch guns in her main battery. Each has 
eight 8-inch guns. The Oregon has four 6-inch guns, against 
twelve on the Georgia. The Georgia has twelve 3-inch guns, 
whereas the Oregon had twenty mere 6-pounders. Gunnery ex- 
perts declare that the Orcgon develops 819,456 foot-tons of 
energy in five minuies of firing, while in the same time the 
Georgia develops 3,927.172 foot-tons of energy. : 

That is to say, the Georgia is five times as effective as the 
famous Oregon. This advance is due to the increased rapidity of 
fire, due to improved mechanism in handling the guns and the 
improved methods of training the gunners. Marvellously excellent 


. mechanical devices have much to do with the greater efficiency, 


but best of all is the system of team-work in each gun crew, 
whereby every man in obedience to signals given, if necessary 
in pantomime, does his work with all the speed and precision of a 
football or baseball player to whom instantaneous intelligent action 
is the price of victory. 

Yet with all their ability for rending and crushing, the sixteen 
white ships of war bear to the casual eye but little suggestion of 
their awful power. Surrounded by flitting launches and cutters, 
with gay parties of visitors constantly going to and fro, they 
show little external evidence of their destructiveness. No lay 
observer, for example, would guess that tucked away on board 
each battle-ship there are 2,250,000 pounds of explosives and pro- 
jectiles, or a total of more than 35,000,000 pounds in the fleet. 
There is enough stuff here to demolish all the navies of the world— 
if used in a non-peaceful way. The most powerful explosive in 
the expedition is a species of guncotton that is known simply as 
“DPD.” This stuff is made by a secret formula, guarded with serupu- 
lous care by the government, and is said to be far more terrible 
in its effect than dynamite, lyddite, shimose, or any of the other 
famous preparations. ‘“D” is enclosed in safety-bottles, each 
six inches by six, and eighteen inches long, and some of these are 
stuffed in at the lower end of all the oflicers’ berths. 

But no one in these last hours of peaceful leave-taking pays any 
attention to these dirigible and harnessed voleanoes. The bands 
play, the ladies and gentlemen promenade and talk, the blue- 
jackets make merry during the last hours of their stay in a home 
port—and all the time the ships are ready to let loose a storm of 
destruction such as has never before been wrought by man on 
the face of the waters. 

We all know in a general way that six million pounds of meat. 
fruit, vegetables, and cereals have been stowed away in the holds 
of the ships, but an incident that happened yesterday brought 
home to every beholder the extreme care with which Uncle Sam 
is providing for the luxury no less than the comfort of his bullies 
at sea. A big freight-ship discharged on the government pier a 
mound of boxes containing 15,000 pounds of real English plum 
pudding, made in England and guaranteed first-class in quality. 
It was almost pathetic to behold the watering mouths of a few 
score Virginia darkies who lounged around the pier gloating over 
the seven tons and a half of Christmas joy. 

“Gimme one er dese-yer li’] Christmus gif’s, will yuh, boss. 
pleasesuh?” begged one of the gang, and then the ho’s’n’s mate in 
charge shooed the whole party off the pier. 

Here are a few of the trifles, unimportant in detail, but in the 
aggregate of great comfort to the men, which are stowed away on 
the ships: sixty phonographs, 15,000 pounds of candy, 200,000 
cigars, 400,000 cigarettes, 300 sets of chess, 800 packs of playing- 
cards, 300 copies of President Roosevelt’s recent message to 
Congress, and 400 sheets of the latest popular songs. Incidentally 
it is worth noticing that several stops not absolutely necessary 
will be made during the voyage so as to give the men a chance 
to stretch their legs ashore. All sorts of athletic games are en- 
couraged among the men, and every afternoon the decks will be 
free to the bluejackets for boxing, handball, quoits, horse-billiards. 
and other games. 

Let it not be forgetten that as the fleet crosses the equator 
Neptune will come aboard every ship in order to take proper toll 
from and duly initiate every man Jack who has never before 
crossed the line. There are twenty Neptunes—twenty, count ’em. 
twenty!—and each one will have a gilt crown, fierce trident, and 
long thick Mormon-elder’s-face-mat whiskers contrived by Chips 
out of oakum. And what Neptune will do to those poor green- 
horns—well, it would be unfair to tell here. 

All Norfolk has been a playground for sailors.on leave during 
the last week. Many of the men organized parties last evening 
and celebrated Christmas eve in town. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PEACE DOVES TAKES 


REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS’S FLAG-SIIIP, THE “ CONNECTICUT,” BROOKLYN 


YARD TO BEGIN HER 13,000-MILE CRUISE AS THE 


1907 


LEAPER OF 


LEAVING 


THE 


BATTLE-SHIP 


NAVY- 
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MAGDALENA BAY, MEXICO, WHERE THE BATTLE-SHIP SQUADRON WILL HAVE TARGET PRACTICE 














THE FLEET IS DUE TO ARRIVE IN MAGDALENA BAY, AT THE SOUTHWESTERN END OF LOWER CALIFORNIA, ON MARCH 14, THE TORPEDO 


SQUADRON ARRIVING ON APRIL 6. THE PUBLISHED ITINERARIES 


GIVE NO INDICATION OF WHAT THE FLEET WILL DO THEREAFTER 5 


BUT IT IS WELL UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FLEET WILL THERE ENGAGE IN ITS USUAL SPRING TARGET PRACTICE, WHICH WILL OCCUPY 
NOT MORE THAN NINETY DAYS. THIS FINISHED, THE FLEET WILL GO TO SAN FRANCISCO, WHERE IT WILL TAKE ON AMMUNITION 
TO REPLACE THAT WHICH HAS BEEN EXPENDED IN TARGET PRACTICE. THENCE THE FLEET WILL SAIL WESTWARD, PROBABLY UNDER 
SEALED ORDERS, OR ELSE IT WILL GO TO THE NAVY-YARD IN PUGET SOUND, BEFORE UNDERTAKING THE VOYAGE ACROSS THE PACIFIC 





WIRELESS TELEPHONES FOR THE PACIFIC CRUISE 


By WALTER 


United States navy was installed on the Connecticut before 

she sailed as the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans 
on the Pacific cruise. Very successful tests were made with this 
new system by naval officers at Norfolk, Provincetown, and Cape 
Cod, when both the tactical value and working efficiency of the 
apparatus for intership communication and signalling over the 
old flag method were demonstrated. : 

Dr. Lee DeForest has invented and developed this new device for 
the transmitting of speech by electrical waves. Though not in- 
tended to compete with or supplant the wireless telegraph for long- 
distance work, the new instrument is designed to be an effective and 
safe medium of communication in handling and maneuvring a fleet 
by night and in fog, when flag signalling is obscured. 

In the emergency cabin on the Connecticut, where the ’phone is 
located, Admiral Evans from his flag-ship can call to the receiver 
the commander of every vessel of his fleet, five or ten miles away, 
and in a short space of time can transmit with ease and absolute 
certainty any general or special order or message he desires. 

Nearly all the battle-ships of the Pacific fleet are to be equipped 
with the system. A total of twenty-eight sets will be installed, six 
of them on the destroyers, as weil as the supply-ship Glacier, the 
Culgoa, the repair-ship Panther, and Rear-Admira} Evans’s des- 
patch-boat Yankton. The Virginia was the second ship to receive 
the apparatus. The contract calls for but an operating distance 
of five miles, although eleven has been officially accomplished, and 
twenty-five unofficially reported. 

The method of sen:ling a message to a distant ship is simple. On 
the right of the apparatus is the receiving instrument, on the top 
of which is the tuning device. The right hand of the operator is 
used on a telegraph key. . By the cutting out of the microphone. or 
talking circuit, with a switch, the apparatus may be used for wire- 
less telegraphy, using the Morse signals. The transmitter is on 
the left. 

Experiments for increasing the range of communication are being 
made. Besides speech, whistling. singing. and gramophone music 
have been plainly heard and reproduced at a distance of five and 
ten miles The United States navy is the first to adopt the wireless 
‘phone. 


Tt first set of wireless telephone instruments adopted by the 


1908 


S$. BEASLEY 


It is easily conceivable that in time of action, when every moment 
is precious, when the opportune delivery of one broadside may 
determine the outcome of an engagement, the instantaneous sea- 
telephone may mean the difference between defeat and victory. 























The Wireless Telephone in Operation 


CAPTAIN INGERSOLL, CHIEF OF STAFF TO REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS, 
IS SHOWN IN THE CABIN OF THE FLAG-SHIP “ CONNECTICUT ” 
COMMUNICATING WITH THE OTHER SIIIPS IN THE PACIFIC ELEET 
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pessimistic _ per- 

spective that M. 
Alexandre Ular 
views the American 
navy.. M. Ular is 
foreign editor of Le 
Petit Journal, of 
Paris, a newspaper 
with a daily circula- 
tion of well over a 
million copies, and 
has come to New 
York to rectify or 
confirm some well- 
established — precon- 
ceptions on various 
subjects. 

“Look here,’ he said at the Hotel Lafayette, over a modest 
French breakfast of coffee and prunes, “if your fleet should go to 
the Philippines, war with Japan will be inevitable. But you will 
not be so stupid. The Japanese question is one of special interest 
to me.” 

M. Ular has travelled extensively through China and Japan, 
and speaks with the polite conviction of one who can afford to 
defer to others’ opinions, because his own are incontrovertible. 

“You will not be so stupid as to send your fleet across the 
Pacific,” he repeated. “To send it to the west coast of America 
may be a useful undertaking. It is the biggest voyage that a navy 
has ever embarked on—greater than the journey of Admiral 
Rojestvensky. No doubt it will be excellent training for your 
crews, and will enable you to discover the value of your ships. 
But to the Philippines—no, you will not be so stupid as to go 
there.” 

“You don’t seem to have a high opinion of the American navy.” 

M. Ular didn’t. One of M. Ular’s preconceptions is the typical 
Continental view, that a combination of commercialism and patriot- 
ism is something inconceivable. He wouldn’t understand the Eng- 
lish wool-merchant whose sword was his yardstick. 

* Are you aware that we have a fine homogeneous fleet, twice as 
large as Japan’s, with the best gunnery record in the world?” 

“So you say. I want to see,” said M. Ular. “ The Russians said 
their navy was the finest in the world, and where are they? In 
Tsushima. The Japanese have had two years’ experience at sea, 
and your men would get seasick. War at sea is like a horse-race— 
you never know beforehand. 

“Of course the despatch of the fleet to the Pacific coast was 
necessary as a means of defence, and it had to be done. Look here, 
if you go to the Philippines that will certainly mean war, and 
when the Japanese have beaten you they will land in California, 
and then I don’t know at all how you will be able to defend your- 
selves. It would be very interesting. If the Japanese land 150,- 
000 men on the Pacific coast they can remain there ten years, like 
Hannibal in Italy.” 

“ Well, he had to move on in the end, didn’t he 

M. Ular smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What do they think in France?” 

“ People say the despatch of the fleet was a necessary move. But 
if you go to the Philippines Japan will fight. Expert opinion 
abroad is to the effect that Japan must make war. She is face to 
face with famine, and the industrial and economic situation is in 
a very bad way. Now she has only two possible situations before 
her, exactly as she had in 1903—either to secure enormous loans or 
to make war. Japan has no more real credit in the markets of 
the world—only moral credit, because the other Powers are afraid 
of her. She thinks that if she can conquer the United States her 
credit will be restored again. Japan must have monéy, and she 
cannot offer the slightest security for a loan. Of course England 
will do everything possible to avoid a war, but she knows that if 
she gives in to Japan the United States will take Camada. That 
would be a matter of two days.” 

“ What is the feeling abroad? With whom do they side?” 

“During the Russo-Japanese war our radical socialists and 
public opinion throughout -Europe sided with the Japanese, be- 
cause people were afraid of the Russian autoeracy. They didn’t 
know that the Japanese autocracy was ‘just as bad, and the 
Japanese parliament a humbug. They said the Japanese had no 
religious superstitions, and were free and courageous... Now they 
are beginning to take a different view.” 

“But was. not the French public in favor of Russia, on account 
of the alliance.” 

“ Officially, of course,” said M. Ular, smiling. ‘“ Not the mass 
of the people. Only French officialdom was in favor of Russia, 
and that as a matter of policy rather than of conviction. Take the 
case of my friend Clémenceau, editor of l’Aurore, for example. At 
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When War With 
Japan Will Come 


THE PESSIMISTIC VIEWS OF A FRENCH EDITOR 


the time of the war he was opposed to Russia, because he was a 
private citizen. Now that he has come into office, he has to sup- 
port her, because French investors hold three billion dollars’ 
worth of Russian government bonds.” 

“How does the French public view the present dispute? 
the attitude of your own papers, for instance?” 

“We are very polite to the Japanese, of course, but we recognize 
that the despatch of the fleet to the Pacifie was a necessary reply 
to Japan’s attitude. As to the issue—” He shrugged his shoulders 
again. 

* Monsieur, le téléphone,” announced the waiter. 

“It’s all a question of money,” resumed M. Ular, when he 
returned. “If the Japanese can obtain a loan of from two to three 
hundred million dollars, or the United States can obtain money 
for war purposes, war must result.” ; 

“Do you mean to say this country needs a foreign loan in order 
to engage in war?” 

M. Ular finished his prunes and leaned back in his chair. 

“The American government,” he said, ‘has money enough to 
earry on its own business, but it is not in a financial position to 
enable it to engage in a foreign war. It is possible that the des- 
patch of the fleet was merely in order to test its value and to find 
out the weak spots in its organization. But if there were no 
danger of war, I am sure Mr. Roosevelt would not have had the 
idea of sending it. The only thing that makes war difficult is that 
the French government will not authorize any Japanese or Amer- 
ican loan just now.” 

“Surely they know that we shall not default?” 

“Yes, but they don’t want war.” 

“Why is the French government so interested in preventing a 
conflict?” 

“Look here,” said M. Ular, with emphasis, “If we give financial 
aid to the United States against Japan, our Indo-Chinese empire 
will be lost immediately. On the other hand, if we lend money 
to Japan our commerce with America, our silks and jewelry, will 
be seriously handicapped. 

“You wanted the Bank of France to send you a hundred 
million dollars in gold. Now from the balance-sheets of your 
banks and from statements of the gold and bank-note circulation 
of the United States Treasury, it is clear that the United States 
does not want gold for the ordinary purposes of carrying on 
business. Look here, either those balance-sheets are exact or they 
are false, If they are false, we say in France we don’t want to 
lend money to men who falsify their balance-sheets. If they are 
true—” 

“ Monsieur, le téléphone,” announced the waiter. 

M. Ular jumped up with a slight expression of annoyance. 

“Tf they are true,” he continued, five minutes later, “ then the 
French public believes that you want gold for secret purposes 
which you have not revealed. There is a strong feeling in Paris 
that either the Treasury or some of your great bankers are trying 
to utilize the financial flurry in order to constitute here a gold 
war-treasury. That is one of the reasons why you couldn’t get 
the gold in France which you asked for, although we have more 
money in France than we know what to do with.” 

“We got some money from France.” 

“You asked for a hundred millions and you got ten, but not as 
a loan. That was by the endorsement of commercial drafts.” 

“ Couldn’t we get money—assuming that we are in need of it— 
from the Rothschilds or other French bankers?” 

“The Rothschilds? It is possible. But look here, the Roths- 
childs are in very close relations with the French government, and 
French bankers cannot go against the wishes of the government 
because government authorization is necessary before any shares 
or bonds can be bought or sold on the stock-exchange, so you see 
it wouldn’t be possible for investors to purchase.” 

“ But Russia got money for war purposes.” 

“Russia—yes. We had to, because we have so much invested 
with her that if we had refused a loan we should not have received 
our interest on past investments. 

“But I am not very much interested in Japan,’ M. Ular con- 
tinued. “TI think that China is a much more fascinating country. 
Japan may have the hegemony of Asia for the next ten, twenty, or 
thirty years, and after that it will revert to China. She will be- 
come the greatest nation in the world. I love the Chinese.” 

“Do you like chop suey?” 

“ Ah, it is excellent. I am going to Mott Street—is that the 
name?—to renew my acquaintance with it. I shall talk Chinese 
to the waiters and surprise them.” 

** Monsieur, le téléphone.” 

M. Ular rose with a mild expletive. 

** Always the telephone,” he exclaimed, angrily. “I’m tired of 
this telephone. Look here, to-morrow I get out of this place. I 
am going to live at 43 West Sixteenth Street, and then nobod- 
will be able to find me.” 
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WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE 


T was almost by accident that the finest 
group of heads, skins, and horns of 
American big game in existence has been 
added to the National Collection of the 
New York Zoological Society in Bronx 
Park. Not only is the coilection of deep 
interest to sportsmen and naturalists, but 
to the public at large, for these gigantic 
leads of bear, walrus, caribou, moose, 
and elk are larger and more beautiful 

than any others that have ever been assembled. They 

come irom British Columbia and the Kenai peninsula 
of northern Alaska, long famous as the haunt of the 
largest game animals on this hemispiere. 

The depredations of trophy-seekers as well as the in- 
cessant drain of meat-hunting Indians have sadly de- 
pleted the ranks of these animals. The Indian is their 
worst enemy, for to the voracity of the savage he adds 
the critical taste of the gourmet. He wil] not eat the 
meat of the male moose, elk, or caribou if he can pos- 
sibly slaughter the female, whose flesh is tenderer. The 
effect of this practice has been already discovered in 
the great decrease of game in the north, and it is not 
improbable that most of these families will soon be ex- 
tinct save for a few isolated groups in remote fastnesses. 
It is certain that there can never be a chance to accumu- 
late ancther collection of specimens as excellent as those 
gathered by A..S. Reed and now presented to the New 
York Zoological Society by Emerson McMillin, of New 
York, well known as a connoisseur of art and a mighty 
hunter. 

Mr. Reed is an Englishman with a fondness for life 
in the open, a keen taste for big-game shooting, and abundant time 
and means to gratify it. While staying in Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, eight years «go, he learned about the great brown bears of 
Alaska, beside whom the polar bears are as cubs; he heard stirring 
tales of the splendid moose, caribou, and mountain-sheep which few 
white men had ever seen. Also he was told of the incredible hard- 
ships of the frozen north, of days and nights so cold that ordinary 
instruments could not register its intensity, of the imminent 
danger of death by starvation should the big animals stray too far 
from the haunts of the Indians. 

These tales stirred the Englishman’s enthusiasm. Instead of going 





The Romance of Some 
Wonderful ‘Trophies 
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into.the edge of the game district in the fall and 
fleeing at the first signs of winter’s approach, which is 
the custom of white sportsmen, Mr. Reed spent the 
entire winter with the Columbian and Alaskan 
aborigines, living in their tepees, eating the messes of 
fat meat and shrubs that the squaws stewed, and endur- 
ing discomforts the mere suggestion of which is enough 
to make the average man, living amid the comforts 
of civilization, shiver by his luxurious fireside. More- 
over, the intrepid hunter returned to the frozen forest 
winter after winter for half a dozen seasons. But the 
Englishman had his reward, for there fell to his gun 
a great number of the largest and most splendid ani- 
mals ever secured by a white man in the dim recesses 
of the northern wild. 

The heads, horns, and skins of the best specimens 
were preserved with great care by the Indians under 
Mr. Reed's direction, and carried down to Victoria for 
treatment by skilled taxidermists. As the animals were 
killed during the extremity of winter the antlers and 
pelage were at their best. The entire collection, pre- 
served with the utmost art and care and beautifully 
mounted, was loaned by Mr. Reed to the Union Club 
of Victoria, of which he was a member, and there it 
was’ much admired during the last four years by tour- 
ists and sportsmen from all parts of the world. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Charles Sheldon, and other 
noted American naturalists viewed the collection, ani 
urged that something should be done to keep it in 
America. Mr. Reed was asked to put a price on it, 
and he named $10,000 as the figure. But for many 
months no one appeared on behalf of the American 
public. Meantime there were several narrow escapes. When 
Prince Henry of Battenberg was in America, two years ago, com- 
manding a squadron of the British navy, one of his officers jour- 
neyed to Victoria for the express purpose of buying the collection 
as a present for the Prince. But Mr. Reed had returned to Eng- 
land and left no agent to make a sale, so the officer had to go away 
unsatisfied. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, curator of the New York Zoological 
Society, was so impressed by the necessity of preserving for the 
American people this collection of specimens and trophies, which 
probably can never be duplicated, that he wrote to Mr. Reed in 





Mounted Head of a Walrus showing 
the remarkable Growth of the Tusks 


1910 


Mounted Head of a Caribou (Osborni). Record 
Specimen, with Forty Points on the Antlers 











England, explained the de- 
sirability of adding them 
to the National Collection, 
and asked him to name a 
price. Mr. Reed generously 
reduced his valuation to 
$5000, and when Dr. 
Hornaday showed his let- 
ter to Mr. MeMillin that 
sportsman at once con- 
tributed the necessary 
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pictures of ferocity and 
power. 

There are six caribou 
heads (angifer~ osborni) 
from the Kenai peninsula, 
a region in which these 
creatures are now practi- 
eally extinet. The finest 
one of these heads was 
secured in the Cassiar 
Mountains, and Madison 
Grant has adjudged it the 


and $5000, besides $500 for the 
h is cost of packing and _ ship- best caribou head in the 
the ment. The trophies, in ex- world. The great antlers 
kan cellent condition, were re- have more than _ forty 
s of ceived at the New York points, and the lowest 
dur- Zoological Park, in the articulations run together 
ugh Bronx, a few weeks ago, over the forehead in a 
orts and it was with a lively formidable wedge _ that 
ore- sense of gratitude for Mr. looks keen and powerful 
rest MeMillin’s timely aid that enough to cleave through 
the the curator soon afterward stout bones and the thick- 
oun learned of the recent ar- est sinews. The other 
ani- rival in New York of a five heads are almost as 
sses would-be buyer of the col- large and symmetrical. 
lection. This was a famous Before the six enormous 
ens German sportsman of great moose heads in this collec 
ider wealth, on his way to Vic- tion the oldest hunter will 
for toria, determined to pay stand agape in admira- 
vere $10,000 for the exhibit and tion. The greatest prize 
and take it to Germany. He in the lot bears a pair of 
pre- was too late. The exhibit antlers that spreads six 
ally is now stored temporarily feet four inches from tip 
‘lub in the socicty’s lion-house, to tip, and whose palma- 
> it where it will soon be dis- tion is only a_ fraction 
yur- played with the other under two feet in width. 
trophies of the National The sober recorder of facts 
hei Collection. cannot avoid a certain re- 
anid The Reed specimens are luctance ir chronicling 
in all of unusual excellence, these dimensions. They 
it. but the handsomest of suggest old Tony Weller’s 
nv them is the skin and head announcement of “a _ col- 
ean of a great brown Alaskan lection of fabulous ani- 
hen bear from Kadiak Island. mals.” But the antlers 
5m - It is big enough to cover are there to bear witness 
ur- nearly all the floor space for themselves, and they 
ion in the ordinary city bed- can be measured any day. 
ng- room. Here is Mr. Reed's The moose who bore them 
vay characteristic memoran- was shot in midwinter on 
i dum about the animal: the west side of the 
cal “The largest bear I ever Moose Antlers (Alaskan) with a Spread of Seventy-six Inches. Kenai peninsula at the 
the saw. | It measured ten feet The Two Bullet-holes indicate the Expert Marksmanship head of ( ook’s Inlet, Alas- 
ich six inches by nine feet, ka. Two jagged bullet- 
in and three feet eight inches holes in the stark frontal 
around the head. Measures bone give mute testimony 
now, with head set up, about nine feet six inches by nearly nine of Mr. Reed’s unerring skill, with the rifle. Perhaps the best 
feet.” Mere figures give but a faint idea of the vastness of this idea of the size of these antlers is gained when one notes that 
‘arnivorous monster, who weighed in life three-quarters of a ton. when they are up-ended the prongs tower nearly a foot above the 
The great skin, with its deep, shaggy fur ranging in hue from head of the average man. 
blackish brown to a pale chestnut tint at the head, the long, thick, But these trophies are only the chief prizes of this collection. 
curved claws, and the gleaming white teeth, still preserves a weird There are besides many other examples of big game, including 
shadow of ferocity as it occupies half the space of one wall. This heads of the rare white mountain-sheep, seven pairs of walrus 
has been pronounced the finest of all bearskins and worth at least tusks mounted on shields, also two walrus heads with expressions 
$1000 by no less an authority than Paul Niedieck. Besides this of portentous solemnity on their vacuous faces, which, by the 
there are six mounted heads of Kadiak bears (Ursus middendorffi) , way, are ornamented with spiny whiskers of whose origin or use no 
very thick, tremendously broad above the eyes, affording startling man knoweth. : 



































SANTA CLAUS HAS APPEARED, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HIS LONG CAREER, AS APPLICANT FOR A PATENT: “ SPECIFICATION, A NOVEL 
DOUBLE-DIAMOND CINCH, WHEREBY CHRISTMAS BUNDLES CAN BE CARRIED ON THE WEADS OF THE REINDEER, THUS AFFORDING ROOM 
FOR MORE BUNDLES IN THE SLEIGH ” 


1911 
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DRAWINGS BY SIGURD SCHOU 


ET’S talk about Christmas!” 

Out from the fur-lined recesses of a huge auto- 
mobile, and into the alabaster hall of a modern 
marble palace, crept two plutocratie children. They 

- had been out for their constitutional. 

One of them—the girl—now took her brother by 
the hand and led him into one of the unoccupied re- 
ception-rooms. 

“Papa and.-mamma,” she said, “ are old-fashioned 
in their ideas. They really believe in Christmas.” 
“They're old fogies,” said the boy, contemptuously. 

* But they can’t help being that, you know.” 

The boy stuffed his hands in his pockets. “You can have all 
the Christmas you want,” he said, with youthful emphasis. “ But 
I’m through with it. None of it for me. Why, haven’t we got 
everything? All we have to do,” he continued, in a bored tone, 
“is to ask papa or mamma for anything we want, and don’t they 
get it for us? And you know just as well as I do that there 
isn’t any ‘ Santa Claus.’ ” 

The girl reached over and stopped his mouth with her hand. 
She was bursting with a brand-new idea—an idea that had come 
to her suddenly out of some hidden, primitive consciousness. And 
in her eager enthusiam she could scarcely wait to communicate it. 

“You don’t understand, Harold,” she said. “But you will. 
I’ll make you. Now just listen.” 

“I’m listening,” said the boy, doggedly. “But I just tell 
you one thing—I’m not going to have anything to do with 
Christmas. I’m sick and tired of it, anyway. It’s all gone out.” 

His precocious, surfeited little mind was sated with sweets. 

But the girl, almost a masterpiece in miniature of feminine 
tact, was not to be so easily disconcerted. 




















“T’m not going to have anything to do with Christmas” 
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Two figures stole down the marble steps 


“Papa and mamma,” she said, discreetly, “ will be terribly dis- 
appointed.” 

“Well, I don’t care if they are.” 

“But just think, Harold, of the fun it will be to pretend— 
just to pretend. It will be a fine joke, you know. We’ll make them 
think we believe it all.” 

The boy was silent for a moment. 

“ Just for fun?” he asked at last. 

“Yes. Just for fun. But they’ll think it’s real, you know, and 
they’ll enjoy it ever so much.” 

“ What will we do?” 

“Oh, we'll act just like the children we’ve read about in the 
books, and the way papa and mamma used to act when they 
were children. We'll make believe.” 

The boy was not so easily converted. His masculine nature 
revolted at falling in line from a suggestion by a mere girl. A 
proper measure of coldness toward her proposition was necessary. 
Secretly, however, he was rather pleased with the idea. It had 
one great merit. It offered something new to do. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “we might try it. What shall we do 
first?” - 

“Write notes to Santa Claus and put them in the chimney.” 

“ What nonsense!” . 

“T don’t care. It’s what has been customary, and we must 
do it. Then we must make out long lists of the things we want.” 

“ But we don’t want anything.” 

“Well, we can make believe, can’t we, silly? Can’t you ask 
for a flying-machine and a half-dozen more polo ponies and a steam- 
yacht? But then, after all, perhaps it would be better to ask for 
some of the things that they used to ask for. There’s tops, and 
skates, and kites, and sleds.” 

“ All right,” said the boy, “ we'll do it.” 

That evening, when papa came home from Wall Street and 
mamma came from her bridge club, their delight was unbounded 
when they discovered that their children were beginning to take 
an interest in Christmas. 

“T was afraid,” said papa to mamma when the little ones 
had gone to bed, “that modern life with its hardening influences 
was spoiling them. But I declare the way they prattled on 
about Santa Claus and how many more days it was to wait 
brought me back to my own childhood.” 

“We must give them a nice Christmas,” replied mamma. “ You 
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“You're it, papa and mamma!” Harold cried; ‘‘ you’re fooled all right! The joke is on you, isn’t it?” 


are right, my dear. After all, there’s nothing like the Christmas 
spirit. Let’s have it plain and old-fashioned.” 

“Certainly. We'll have a real tree and real candles. None of 
those electric-light affairs. And we’ll have them hang up their 
stockings. It will be grand.” 

Imagine the delight of the two parents, thus suddenly, through 
the thoughtfulness of their little ones, able to resurrect once 
again those fundamental feelings which had so long been buried 
under a-huge mass of money. 

They went at the affair with the greatest zest, and day by day 
the excitement grew. 

Finally came Christmas eve. 

“You must go to bed early to-night, children,’ said mamma, 
who insisted that evening in dismissing the head nurse and tuck- 
ing them into bed herself. 

‘**Can we come down early in the morning?” asked Eleanor. 

“ Just as early as you like,” replied her mamma, kissing them 
both. 

As for Harold, he hid his head in the bedclothes. 

The next morning—it was near:y eight by the c'ock and fully 
an hour before the children usually got up—two figures stole 
down the marble steps. Fortunately, the head butler was not yet 
up, or undoubtedly he would have been much horrified at the 
sight. 

Early as they were, however, their parents, who had heard 
them, were on the spot. 

“Here they come,” said papa. “ This brings me back to the old 
days.” . 

“And me, too,” said mamma, as she brushed her eyes with her 
handkerchief. 


Harold and Eleanor danced toward the chimneyplace where the 
stockings were hung. They scarcely glanced at the Christmas tree 
which their loving parents had- trimmed the night before. 

“You mustn’t pay any attention to the tree,’ Eleanor had 
cautioned her brother, “ until after you look in your stocking. 
They never do in the books.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Eleanor, as she looked in her stocking and 
pulled out a diamond necklace. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Harold, as he teok from his stocking a cornu- 
copia made of thousand-dollar bills—for, in truth, their parents 
had been hard put to it to fill the stockings. 

And then suddenly Harold stood up and began pointing to his 
father and mother. ‘‘Ho! Ho!” he cried. “You're it. Hey! 
papa and mamma. You're fooled all right! The joke is on you, 
isn’t it?” 

“What do you mean?” said mamma, anxiously. 

“Why, it’s all make believe, you know. We just did it for fun. 
And you thought it was really and truly. Hey! Hey! What 
fun!” 

And he began dancing about in great glee. 

“Christmas is some fun, after all,’ he exclaimed. 

As for Eleanor, she cried out: ‘“ You step! I think it’s real 
mean of you.” 

“ What’s mean? Didn’t you put me up to it? Why, you said 
yourself it was only pretend.” 

At this Eleanor burst into a passion of tears. ‘ You horrid, 
mean old thing!” she exclaimed. “ Of course it was a joke. But 
it’s a good deal more fun making ’em think it’s real than it is 
to tell about it.” 

As for papa and mamma, they were naturally silent. 
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Admiral Evans The long Line of Battle-ships swinging jbles in Har 
Copyright, 1907, N. W. Penfield : 
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Admiral Evans’s Staff and their Friends alighting at Old Point Pier Launches waiting to cas to the Bat 
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| Swinging gbles in Hampton Roads. Admiral Evans’s Flag-ship, the “Connecticut,” is in the Centre Foreground 
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Why Sluiceville Isn't on the Map 


By DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 
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The sheriff appeared with a rope to which stiff clung a pair of socks and several clothespins 


a) ENTLEMEN!” thing of beauty, indeed, in its riot of color, and ordinarily one well 

















The Hon. J. Baldy Driggs, mayor, legal calculated to appeal to the esthetic taste of Sluiceville. But what 
luminary, and general standing army of did coloring amount to if Sluiceville itself were not there? And 
Sluiceville, brought his fist down in true this tragic fact it was that had raised the wrath of the “ Judge” 
judicial fashion upon the open pages of a and was now feeding the fire of righteous indignation in the hearts 
large and mysterious-looking volume that of the inhabitants. But the omission of the vaunted Sluiceville 
oecupied the place of honor in the centre was only one phase of the indignity that had been thrust upon 
of the “ Last Chance ” bar. them. For right in plain view was a beautiful star indicating the 
“ Gentlemen,” repeated the orator, “ we whereabouts of their hated rival—Basin! This was too much for 
stand insulted. The dignity of this yere loyal Sluicevillians to swallow in silence; even the loudest of the 
commonwealth and the personal rights of invitations to “licker up” were drowned by cries of “ Speech!” 
our citizens have been im-im-er— I say “Speech from the Jedge!” 
again, gentlemen, we stand insulted.” : On this as on every other possible occasion the Hon. J. Baldy 
The assembled population of Sluiceville could suppress its excite- Driggs was prompt to respond. Raising himself to his full height 
ment, and its thirst—no longer, and as one man moved to the bar. and assuming an attitude befitting his position as the local Solon, 
It was the custom of the place to settle the sometimes badly that worthy began: 
entangled affairs of Sluiceville at the bar, and this was an occasion “ Gentlemen—and Mr. Bartender,—Air we goin’ ter stand fer 





that called for the observance of that rite. When the last drops this yere disgraceful condition of affairs? I repeat, will we stand 

of the “ round ” had hissed down the longest of the parched throats, fer it? Shall we let that thar prairie-dog town of Basin; that thar 

the citizens again crowded around the “ Judge,” staring alternately bunch of coyotes; that thar-r-r—”’ Here the “ Judge’s” usual 

at him and the object that too evidently had kindled his ire. command cf picturesque invectives failed him. Regaining his 
The volume upon-which Sluiceville gazed was an atlas of the breath, he resumed: 

world, new and squeaky. It lay open before them, and under the “ Again, I ask yer, shall we stand fer it? We, the proud popu- 


grimy hand of the “Judge” stretched the map of Wyoming. A lation of this, the central city of the beautiful ‘ Big Horn ’—shall 
we lay down to it? I say, 
no! Shall we, the citizens of 
this yere Sluiceville—Sluice- 
ville, the future capital of 
Wyoming? Again I say no! 
Not by a blamed sight!” 

Here cries of approval 
drowned the voice of the 
speaker, and Sluiceville again 
felt called upon to “ licker 
up.” 

““ Now, gentlemen,” resumed 
the Judge when the confusion 
had subsided, “ what are we 
goin’ ter do? We all know 
that the only call that Jim 
Crow town has to be on the 
map is that thar hanging they 
had last Fourth o’ July. 
That coyote of a greaser be- 
longed to us an’ they stole 
him, and now they air settin’ 
*emselves up as a city an’ air 
on the map. What we need 
is the mighty hand of the law 
ter pertect us from sech in- 
sults as this yere. Fer why 
hev we got a sheriff if it ain’t 
ter uphold the dignity of 
Sluiceville? I tell yer, gen- 
= tlemen, we’ve got ter hev a 
S potsesce > hangin’ an’ hev it quick. A 
hangin’, I say, gentlemen, is 
th’ only thing thet will put 
us on an ekal footin’ with 
“ Again I ask yer, shall we stand fer it? Again I say nol” thet mole-hill over yender. 
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“Sandy Peters, yer stand convicted before the citizens of Sluiceville”’ 


“ Now, gentlemen, as the mayor of this yere town of Sluiceville, 
I call upon the sheriff of said city ter pull off a hangin’ bee. We 
ain’t agoin’ ter stan’ by and be outdid by any measly tank town 


like Basin. Am [I right?” 


Roars of approbation greeted this solution of the problem, and 


Sluiceville again libated. 


Bill Waters, sheriff of Sluiceville, now felt called upon to take 


the floor. 


“ Gents,” he began, “as the ‘ Jedge’ has jest said, it is my dooty 


to pull off this yere ceremony, but I find thet 
when it comes ter perducin’ the necessary material 
fer sech an occasion it is up ter you fellers—th’ 
common people, so to speak. You p’int out the 
gent ter be deceased and show cause and I’ll play 
ther hand out. If there’s anybody yere who would 
like to decorate ther end of a rope fer the sake of 
this yere municipality, let him show. down his 
cards and the perceedings will go on.” 

This was a’ somewhat unlooked-for turn of 
affairs, and Sluiceville was compelled to admit 
that it had overlooked the main feature—the 
martyr to advancement. And while the spirit of 
patriotism was strong in the breasts of the citi- 
zens, still it was not strong enough in any one 
individual to prompt him to deprive the city of 
his presence for all time. y 

It was the Hon. J. Baldy Driggs who now came 
to the rescue. “ Friends and feller citizens,” said 
he, “1, as a public-speerited citizen would gladly 
stand fer bein’ sacrificed on ther altar of public 
dooty, but I jest can’t see how it is possible. I 
jest simply got ter be ther ter officiate in ther 
capacity of Mayor and ter see that this yere thing 
is done accordin’ ter Hoyle, but I would suggest 
fer the hero of this occasion one Sandy Peters, 
who yer all know ter be ther measliest low-down- 
dest cuss thet ever infested these yere parts, be- 
sides bein’ uncommon obligin’ in sech matters. 

“Tf yer will remember, about two years ago 
the said Sandy Peters aforesaid shot and did wil- 
fully put ter sleep one Simpson, dealer in Charlie’s 
Faro Bank Parlors over nothin’ whatever as I can 
recall. Of course, at the time we didn’t think 
much of the said Simpson and didn’t pay overly 
much attention ter ther accident, but come ter 
think about it, gentlemen, that was ‘enough ter 
qualify said Peters fer this yere job. 

“T hereby order the gentlemanly Mr. Sheriff ter 
perduce Mr. Sandy Peters, who, [ opine, will be 
found asleep down at the Dutchman’s saloon. I 
will also add that while I am unable ter offer my- 
self as ther sacrifice, I am willin’ ter let go my 
claim on said Peters fer ther two dollars he owes 
me, and recommend thet all of his other tick in 
this town also be scratched jest ter make him feel 
more comfortable on the other side.” 

The citizens of Sluiceville agreed with one ac- 
cord that there was no one in the county less 
desirable than the aforementioned Mr. Sandy 
Peters, and the sheriff was promptly despatched 
to make the capture. In due time that official 
returned, but returned empty-handed. 

“ Gents,” he began in an explanatory way, “ it 
ain’t no use; Sandy jest won’t do it. He sez he 


respected feller members. 





ain’t feelin’ fit, an’ notwith- 
standin’ all the argyfyin’ I 
could do ‘he jest wouldn't 
enter inter the speerit of ther 
thing, and he’s gone back ter 
sleep.” 

The Hon. J. Baldy Driggs 
arose from the powder-keg 
upon which he had poised his 
ponderous bulk and emitted a 
string of those delightful ex- 
pletives for which he was 
noted. 

“ Sheriff!”’ he roared, “ air 
yer goin’ ter do yer dooty or 
air yer goin’ ter let that low- 
lived flea-bitten galoot of a 
Peters argify yer outen it? 
I as Mayor of Sluiceville and 
surrounding country com- 
mand yer in ther name of 
ther law ter go and lassoo 
that cuyuse and bring him be- 
fore this yere tribunal.” 

Dodging a volley of cuspi- 
dores and other bric-i-brae, 
the sheriff of Sluiceville 
again started on his mission, 
returning erelong with the 
rubicund-nosed Peters, some- 
what stupefied and but dimly 
conscious of the honor about 
to be conferred upon him. 

The “ Judge,” after looking 
over the wabbly specimen of 
humanity, addressed him thus: 


“Sandy Peters, yer stand before this meetin’ of ther citizens 
of Sluiceville convicted of causing the departure of one of our most 
It has been decided at this yere con- 


course ter deliver yer over ter a higher court, and in so doin‘ it will 


: tree in thet lot over yender. 


perform his dooty.” 
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be our onpleasant but necessary dooty ter pull yer up ter that ther 
Ther meetin’ will now adjourn ter 
the said lot and ther sheriff is ordered ter go and git a rope and 


(Continued on page 1923.) 
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**Tain’t possible, so yer’ll hev ter excuse me” 
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LoNnpon. 
NGLAND is growing excited about socialism. No other 
subject has figured so prominently in the autumn 
campaign. The papers are filled with letters on this 
and that article in the supposed socialist creed. 
PD p Leagues for defending the middle class against an 
uprising from below, leagues for the protection of 
ape) property, are springing on every side into merry life. 
Grave journals like the Spectator exhort us to rally 
round our religion, our hearths, our possessions, our 
families, and the marriage tie. Dukes denounce 
socialism as “the vilest of political creeds,” ‘a ‘programme 
of undiluted atheism, theft, and immorality.” The hubbub 
is tremendous, and the socialists, well knowing that nothing could 
better suit their interests, do all they can to keep it up. For the 
first time they are getting something like a national audience. The 

Fabian Society finds itself overrun with demands for lecturers. 
Street-corner meetings and an infinity of tub-thumping mark the 

progress of the propaganda. 

No politician can address a 
meeting without some mention 
of socialism. Englishmen are 

hearing themselves addressed 
as “comrades.” They are be- 
ginning, even on the tops of 
omnibuses, to talk with quite a 
knowing air about “ collectiv- 
ism ” and * individualism ” and 
the “state.” All sorts of 
conundrums engage their in- 
quiring minds. What, they are 
asking one another, do these 
people want? What is social- 
ism? Does it mean free love? 

Is it atheistical? Is property 
robbery? What will follow 
from the nationalization of the 
land and of all the means of 
production and distribution? 

But [I need not give a list of the 
old familiar queries. It would 
make a Frenchman or a German 
smile to see the avidity with 
which the ancient formule 
and catchwords long chewed to death on the continent are being 
handed around in England. 

And of course politics have their say in the matter. The Union- 
ists have seized upon socialism as precisely the: rallying ery they 
needed. A hopeless minority in the House of Commons, still as 
much distracted as ever by their internal divisions on the fiscal 
question, with not a sign to encourage the hope that they are gain- 
ing, and the government losing, favor with the country, the new 
issue of socialism has come upon them as a veritable Godsend. 
‘To appeal to the fears and prejudices of the middle classes to come 
forward as the unshaken champions of property, the Constitution, 
individualism, and the family, and to convict the Liberals of being 
in league with the socialists to destroy all four—this is their easy 
and not unprofitable game. It enables them to make a vast deal 
of noise, and to cover up the confusion in their ranks, and to put 
their opponents in a difficult position. What more can any party 
want? I need hardly say that the Liberals absolutely refuse to 
be identified with the socialists or to admit that Liberalism and 
socialism can be anything but enemies. Indeed, they claim that 
they and they alone are capable of combating socialism, “ because 
the Liberal party is free and unfettered by entangling alliances 
with interests, monopolies, classes, and privileges which, with a 
kind of network of interdependence, cover the frame of society and 
make progress with social reforms seem sometimes well-nigh des- 
perate.” The best and the only way to avoid revolutionary 
changes, say the Liberals, is to pass steadily along the road of 
social reform. “ Property and liberty,” they proclaim, “ become 
more and not less secure by every step that is taken to remove the 
sense of injustice, to diffuse and equalize the pressure of the com- 
mon burden, and to keep every particular interest in subordination 
to the interest of the whole.” 

This of course is perfectly sound. The whole history of Conti- 
nental socialism shows that it can only make headway when 
Liberalism has grown flabby and weak-kneed, and that a strong 
and progressive party of reform is the surest bu!wark against 
socialistic doctrines. The English Liberals realize this and will 
undoubtedly do their best to be guided by it. Among the Union- 
ists there are three distinct attitudes towards the socialists. (1) 
The old Tories simply foam at the mouth whenever it is mentioned. 
(2) The Unionist free-traders and a good many of the Unionist 
Protectionists urge the relegation of the fiscal .question to a 
royal commission, and the concentration of all the forces of the 
party against any proposals, such as that for old age pensions and 
the taxation of land values, which can be labelled socialistic. (3) 
The bulk of the Unionist Protectionists, while denouncing the 
ocialists, proceeded to outbid them. Their case is that tariff 
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reform and tariff reform alone can supply the necessary funds for 
a programme of social reform, and that it is therefore to the 
Unionists and the tariff reformers that “the people” should look 
for the realization of their wishes. 

A capital instance of this way of arguing is to be found in a 
speech delivered not long ago by Mr. Rutherford, the Unionist 
and tariff reform member for Liverpool. After inveighing 
against socialism Mr. Rutherford went on to explain how it ought 
to be counteracted. ‘‘ Among the reforms he advocated ”*—(I quote 
from the newspaper report of his speech)—‘‘ were motor-car taxa- 
tion; army reform with promotion from the ranks; nationaliza- 
tion of the railways; payment of members of Parliament; reform 
of the House of Lords; adult swffrage, male and female; public- 
houses (that is, saloons) to be made large, airy, open, clean, com- 
fortable, and therefore respectable, and provided with tables, 
chairs, and games; the abolition of casual labor; the effective sup- 
pression of adulteration; abolition of strikes by compulsory arbi- 
tration; ‘town-planning’ on the German system; regulation of 

hours of employment; preven- 
é tion of dirt deposit in streets; 
revision of building regula- 

tions; crime to be treated as a 
disease; compulsory closing of 
slums; the transfer of the edu- 
cation burden to the imperial 
exchequer; an effective audit of 
municipal accounts; the limita- 
tion of aliens in the mercantile 
marine; the establishment of 
an independent board, free 
from departmental influence, to 
which should be referred all 
questions with regard to the 
pay. promotion, and conditions 
of service of all civil servants 
and those employed by the 
state in the post-office, customs, 
county courts, ete. He also 
S laid special stress on a national 
Q) system of insurance against 
accident and sickness, the taxa- 
tion of site values, powers to 
the state or city to .purchase 
any site at the price in the rate 
book, powers enabling a man to buy the house he lives in, facilities 
for peasant proprieters, and poor-law reform.” 

There is no need for me to comment on this programme, except 
to make the obvious remafk that it has no connection of any kind 
with Conservatism 2s Conservatism has hitherto been understood in 
England, and that were even half of it to be realized the Indepen- 
dent Labor Party would consider their mission almost accomplished. 

But I turn from the maneuvres and shifts of political parties to 
the larger question: What chance has socialism of succeeding in 
such a country as I/ngland—meaning by socialism the abolition 
of private property and the nationalization of the means and im- 
plements of production and distribution? I should say very 
little, certainly far less than in either France or Germany. There 
is a spirit of caste in this country, but comparatively little of the 
spirit of class. The English working-man has none of the ferocity 
of the French proletariat against the black-coated bourgeoisie, and 
the lines of separation between the various grades of English 
society are wavering, flexible, easily crossed and recrossed, when 
compared with the 1igid demarcations of the German structure. 

Another and scarcely less potent obstacle in the way of socialism 
is the British instinct for compromise and the British disdain for 
theories, for large views, and for “ logical” conclusions. Moreover, 
in the strength and earnestness and adaptability of English 
libertism, socialism will encounter a far stronger force than any 
it has met on the Continent. The absence of a privileged military 
caste, of conscription, and of. the antagonism between tofvn and 
country which is generated by protection, is an additional handi- 
cap on the spread of socialistic doctrines. More important still is 
the fact that in France and Germany socialism long preceded, 
while in England it has tardily followed. the development of trade- 
The General Confederation of Labor in France is a far 








unionism. 
more revolutionary and a far less responsible hody than M. 
Jaurés’s party: and the Freneh working-man would probably 


think that a new heaven and a new earth had dawned if he were 
to find his syndicates and trade-unions in possession of one-half 
the wealth and legalized privileges that the English trade-unions 
have long enjoyed. 

Without a single socialist in Parliament, the British legisla- 
ture has already adopted many of the projects that are still the 
vain aspiration of the continental socialists. Thus, while in 
France there has been a great parade of tlie logic and theory of the 
ideal state, not much has been done towards making it a reality: 
whereas in Great Britain, with very little examination of prin- 
ciples, tendencies, or the ultimate drift of things, the work of 
social reform has gone on continuously. All this is likely. to make 
the progress of English socialism peculiarly slow. 























WHERE THE MOTOR ISN’T KING—A WINTER SCENE ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


DRAWN BY GEORGE WRIGHT 








O the real traveller, the born 
voyager, who loves the wander- 
ings that have evolved at 
length into something resem- 
bling a métier, and possess the 
advantage of an art and a pro- 
fession, the embarking toward 
a new place has its own pecu- 
liar excitement, and brings its 
own valuable emotion. As in 
the course of years of travel 
sensations threaten to repeat 
themselves, the pilgrim wel- 
comes with transport the ex- 
citement caused by a departure 
for those less-familiar coun- 
tries whose very names are 
strange, Having grown epi- 
curean as far as travel goes, 
he boasts an eager palate, 

and to the most dilletante taste Khartoum appeals delightfully. 

From the cosmopolis of Alexandria to heterogeneous Assouan 
there are cities on the banks of the Nile, stopping-places, all the 
way from Cairo to Hafa. There is but one Khartoum, and it is 
eminently worth going to see. ‘The ocean, no less than a thousand 
miles of it—sea whose waves are sand undulations or flora of pale- 
green moss that here and there toss their crests across the waste— 
this ocean with mirage shores, ships of swaying camels—the desert, 
wide, wonderful, never to be forgotten, must be crossed before the 
traveller may come to Khartoum. A broad avenue of tamarisks 
and of mimosa runs the length of the town above the river, and 
below the high wall all along the city’s front flow the heavenly. 
waters of the Abyssinian Nile. 

The city is generally considered to be very fortunate that pos- 
sesses a river. But Khartoum croons and watches over three of 
the greatest rivers of the world. From the troublesome magic of 
the Bar-el-Gazel and its sudd grass, from the hot confines of the 
equator, the White Nile fetches its milky waters; from the azure 
mountains of Abyssinia and through the heat of that savage coun- 
try the Nile flows to Sudan. Created in this fashion, and seeming 
to have rushed down south rather than it does run northward, the 
Egyptian Nile is formed, and in return touches the city only to take 
its course again to the sea. Khartoum is built above this concourse 
of waters; but the windy currents have less interest for her than 
has the melancholy waste whose historic miles make the Sudan 
famous for both defeat and victory. The desert has already fetched 
famine and destruction, and if not quite so practically swarming 
now, the wilderness is nevertheless always sinister, and it is over 
this savage country that Khartoum must keep vigilant guard. 
The town’s highway is foynd to be along the avenue that tops the 
great wide wall. The highroad stretches, gleaming, under the 
shade of the tamarisks and mimosas, and is the boundary of the 
town; from the desert itself the few buildings that form Khar- 
toum, its market-place, its barracks and shops, a few private 
houses, a couple of hotels, and a row of really beautiful dwellings 
called palaces, surge toward the highroad beyond which are visible 
the opposite shore and the river. 3 

There are only two carriages in Khartoum, but the specimens 
of horseflesh seen on this highway might well make a monk turn 
horse-stealer. These Arab stallions—ridden by Egyptian or British 
officers, and led along by native servants in liveries of snowy linen 
and brilliant embroideries—are of the same breed and strain as 
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the dervish cavalry-horses mowed down at the battle of Omdurman 
by Kitchener’s lancers. There are donkeys in plenty on the road. 
now and then a buffalo, now and then a camel; men with burdens, 
beggars, and soldiers. Women are rare. There are only thirty- 
three in all in Khartoum—white ones—and the native women 
scarcely ever follow the river road. <A little way below’ the town, 
to the left, once the country ways are found, the women, splendid 
in type and very black, may be seen in plenty, herding down to the 
water-side to wash or help the fishermen with their nets and boats. 
But as far as Khartoum and the inhabitants are concerned, the 
town has the air of keeping very much within-doors, of not being 
there at all! There is a desolation, a mystery, and of all the 
mirages that cover the desert’s face none gives the feeling of being 
more ephemeral than Khartoum does, poised, so it might seem, on 
the face of the African 
earth. Its history has been 
so vivid, its destruction was 
once so complete, that even 
the present stclid foundation 
as yet scarcely seems to 
possess. the soil. But this 
fancy disappears when we 
realize the force that has 
commanded Khartoum to 
take form again, and has 
planted its foundations deep 
in the minds of two nations. 

To the right of the road 
the wheel of a sakkieh sings 
and turns. It is revolved by 
a slow-eyed ox driven by ¢ 
little black child. The wheel 
turns all day long, lifting 
the river’s waters by means 
of a series of earthen buckets 
whose contents are turned 
out by the little black hands 
of another native boy upon 
the road, To the left are the 
grounds of the Grand Hotel, 
and from there the way 
winds on, past the property 
occupied by Von Slatin 
Pasha, Bernard Pasha, and 
other government officials, 
until the last and most in- 
portant building ,comes to 
view, the palace of the 
present Sirdar of the Egyp- 
tian army, Sir Reginald 
Wingate. 

The very sight of the 
white towers, the square brightness of the governmental palace, 
startle so at first with memories of what these foundations are, 
what is represented by the original stones, what has been seen here, 
done here, felt, endured, hoped, and lost here, that the hand of 
Gordon, the heart of Gordon, claim for the place the very quint- 
essence of memory, and even to the most casual onlooker the palace 
for long can have no identity but that of Gordon’s home. The 
peculiar loveliness of the atmosphere of this mid-desert city, the 
light’s translucent quality, in which the objects unfold and softly 
declare themselves, cause the palace to appear enveloped in some- 
thing like glory. Before the decors as one approaches are seen the 
isolated forms of one or two English guards; but it is evidently 
the intention to make military England as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible in the Sudan. Indeed, the whole country suggests to the trav- 
eller neither war nor occupation, but agriculture and civilization 
and progress, and a state of easily maintained peace. This is the 
impression. ‘ 

One enters the palace from the hot street into the shelter of the 








Von Slatin Pasha 


-cool hall running the palace’s length. Beside cannons once used 


by Hicks Pasha against the dervishes, taken by them, and finally 
secured by Kitchener in 1898, stand Sudanese guards in uniform 
of white linen, bright sashes round their waists, and nodding from 
their turbans the richest product of their provinces—black ostrich 
plumes. Along the stucco walls, eloquent as are all trophies of 
warfare, range the arms and weapons taken from the Mahdi’s and 
Khalifa’s troops. Their primitive manufacture make these bar- 
roque decorations particularly touching. They are of steel and 
brass and iron, of rotten wood, of pithy wood, worm-eaten and 
flimsy, pitiful and rude, at no time ever fit weapons of defence 
against Remingtons and Winchesters and Western flint and steel. 
These weapons of defeat bristle and dangle, but all the paltry 
menace they ever had is passed. In front of this savage dado used 
to wind the staircase which Gordon descended when he faced his 
companions, and where he stood to fall; and if these: paltry weapons 
could not stand against the English and Egyptian firearms, they 
could at least massacre Gordon, and there is_ little*sympathy 
awakened for them as they hang upon the palace wall. The fresh 
































































































































Sir Reginald Wingate 
THE SIRDAR 


coolness of the corridor is broken by an arch through which a vista 
opens into the wide, big outlook, the doorway upon such a garden 
as the books of childhood describe. The Sirdar’s garden is like a 
dream come true! One looks with delight into the dense green- 
ness, the feathery softness of vine, tangle, and shrub; into the 
planted beauty, into the palm shadow and the glare of a tropical 
Paradise; acacias, mimosa, branches of feathery yellow oleander 
and jasmine and tamarisk cluster, flower, and perfume, and 
triumphant and abundant and all-pervading red roses color the 
scene. The fragrance is augmented by the odor of the land itself; 
river winds, desert winds, the scent of musk and sandal, enter by 
the great doorway and mount the staircase, climb up the ghostly 
stairway that seems to rise out of the floor, and season after 
season the garden perfume and the Sudan perfume linger like a 
fragrant cerement, or swing 
like a perpetual censer before 
Gordon’s memory. The out- 
look, or rather the inlook, 
upon these gardens is_ in- 





The Esplanade at Khartoum 


SHOWING THE ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE 


age, dreadful charm of it, are all found in these pages, through 
which one follows the triumph of spirit which, in the case of Von 
Slatin and Father Orwalder, both slaves and captives to the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa, carried them through flame and degrada- 
tion, and made their frail lives, their astonishing personalities, 
stronger than fate, and finally victorious over the dervishes and 
their chiefs. 

Soudan, of which Khartoum is the jewel, is full of delicious 
enchantment. The aspect of the country is ephemeral, and if one 
would see any remains of the old civilization in what still exists 
of national forms and characteristics, the journey should be made 
before schemes for the opening up of the province are carried out. 
Khartoum will prove in a few years to be only a vision. Mean- 
while it allures and beckons. 





tensified by the same quality 
of the tropical light that 
pours from the pale sky in 
which the crescent moon 
hangs, and between it, over 
the tops of trees in blossom, 
and over the palm fronds, the 
points of a hundred vultures’ 
wings blot against the clouds. 

Across the river, accessible 
by means of a ferry, Omdur- 
man spreads its curious gar- 
ments of saffron, its snuff- 
colored dust, like a patch 
against the desert. Omdur- 
man! England knows that 
name and cry, and every time 
it sounds the stone house, 
the hideous suffering of cap- 
tives, horror, filth, and fa- 
mine, the irritation of the 
long, barbarous, successful 
rule speak again, and noth- 
ing but the sudden memory 
of 1898 consumes the indig- 
nation that rises at the word 
Omdurman. No better pic- 
ture of the Khalifa’s strong- 
hold has been given than that 
of Sir Rudolph von Slatin 
in his book, Fire and Sword 
in the Soudan. The grue- 
some horror, the clamor, the 
din, the extraordinary por- 
trait of the Khalifa and his 
hypnotic supremacy, the sav- 
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The Government Building, Khartoum 
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N the Belasco manner” is a characterization which, 
unfortunately, is as yet only justifiably applied to 
Mr. Belasco’s own _ productions. New © York 
thoroughly well understands the characterization, 
with its significance of an appealing play, an excel- 
lent cast, and an almost fanatical devotion to detail. 
Mr. Belasco suggests the painter with a very fine 
brush attached to a very long handle. With the 
stage for a canvas, he seems to have laid his pig- 
ments on it from the bold but ingenious distance 

of the orchestra chairs, a point from which he has been able to 

view every stroke with the eye of the subsequent observer. His 
stage management has never seemed to have been ecnducted from 
the stage, but from “in front.” 

But all of this has been written again and again of Mr. Belasco’s 
work. The sole reason for reference to it lies in the observable 
care and attention which have been expended upon kis latest pro- 
duction, “ The Warrens of Virginia,’ at the Belasco Theatre. The 
striking feature of this play is the restraint which the care and 
attention have so successfully enjoined. It is a war drama, every 
noment of it. The atmosphere is surcharged with conflict, the 
most distressing conflict, that of two peoples of the same blood. 
The unhappiness of the struggle, the determination with which 
each side prosecutes it, even the spectacle of foeman face to face, 
are brought home to the audience with bristling reality. But, 
save for the brief reverberation of far-away artillery, like the 
rumble of a distant drum which one searcely heeds, not a shot is 
fired nor a sword drawn. All of the stage paraphernalia of war— 
which invariably provokes a vision of perspiring stage-hands beat- 
ing carpets and tumbling cannon-balls about—is missing, but the 
play is instinct with warfare. It is carried even into the pleasant 
Virginia home-place of the Warrens, and when one leaves the 
theatre he realizes then how even one shot behind the wings would 
have marred the action, set it all in a hubbub, and snapped the 
tension in a flash. 

The story of the play is simple enough. The war is drawing 
swiftly to its close. The Union outposts are close upon the Warren 
home, which is not far from Appomattox Court House. The Con- 
federate forces, which are near by. are sick and exhausted, sus- 
tained solely by pride and determination. A train-load of supplies 
is on its way to them, and its arrival will mean the infusion of 
new strength, and the possibility of ultimate victory in the im- 
pending engagement. It is imperative that the Union army inter- 
cept this train, destroy it, if necessary, and then force battle with 
its wornout adversaries. : 

In order to do this, a young Union officer, Lieutenant Burton, a 
friend of the Warrens, 
and a suitor for the 
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At four o’clock next morning the supply-train is surprised and 
taken by Union troops, the Warren homestead fairly rocks on its 
hospitable foundations, and the enormity of Burton's deed is ter- 
ribly apparent. He is to be shot, but the surrender of Lee oc2urs 
and he is released. 

The last act takes place five years later in the rose garden of 
the Warren place. The outcome of the war has reduced the family 
to labor, and the torn mantle of need cloaks everything. Burton 
returns and again seeks Agatha, but she tells him that the love 
died’ in her heart the morning the train was ambushed, and 
implores him to leave her. General Warren, apparently dozing on 
a near by bench, has overheard them, and realizing that, for all his 
daughter says, she still loves Burton, suddenly calls the younger 
man back to him, and says, in his easy, drawly, but incisive way, 
* Come around often!’ And just as the curtain descends, 4 gatha, 
with the conflict in her heart all so evident in her face, appears 
with searching eyes at the glass door of the mansion. 

This is, perhaps, a rather too generous rehearsal of the movement 
of the play, but it will serve to demonstrate how unnecessary is any 
rattle of musketry or ring of steel in a war drama that deals with 
war. 

In the presentation of the play Mr. Belasco has provided an 
excellent cast, two members of which are deserving of the greatest 
praise. They are Miss Charlotte Walker, who is Agatha, and Mr. 
Frank Keenan, General Warren. Miss Walker is to be congratu- 
lated particularly upon her success with the characteristic South- 
ern inflection, albeit it wavers now and then. But in her win- 
someness, in her gracious sweetness, she is charming. Her 
scene with Burton in her home when she provokes him into kissing 
her,—his knowledge of the duplicity of the despatches, and his own 
dishonor restraining him—is accomplished with exceptional de- 
liciousness. Nor does she lack fire. Believing that Burton has 
come only to see her she has obtained for him from her father a 
pass through the Confederate lines for him. After the discovery 
of the falsity of the despatches she subjects him to a stinging 
arraignment, and in this Miss Walker is sincerely powerful. Her 
resentment at the kiss and her storm of words beat Burton almost 
to his knees. Then, in token of her own idea of honor, she pro- 
duces the pass and offers it to him, knowing that if he does not 
take this means of escape he will be shot on the following day. 
Burton accepts the pass—and destroys it, accepting his fate. And 
thé instant he goes back into the room set apart for his temporary 
confinement, “Agatha flings herself against the door, and beats upon 
it with her hands in the strength of her involuntary, overmaster- 
ing love. Here again Miss Walker demonstrates her ability and 
her sincere grasp of the various elements of the character. — 

Mr. Frank Keenan 
invests the role of the 
General with all the 


’ 





hand of the daughter 


truthfulness of echarac- 





of the house, Agatha, 
is prevailed upon to 
bear false despatches 
into the Warren house 
for the purpose of 
having them discovered 
upon him there. The 
despatches will cause 
such a_ change of 
the Confederate plans 
as to permit a Union 
detachment to ambush 
and capture the train. 

The plan succeeds 
admirably, as does 
Lieutenant Burton's 
wooing of Miss Agatha ; 
in fact, he, with her 
impulsive and generous 
aid, kisses. her. When 
the time comes to dis- 
cover the despatches, 
Agatha, thinking — to 
save Burton, hides the 
papers in her slipper. 
Her father, Gen- 
eral “ Buck” Warren, 
learns that she has 
them, and, though she 
long hesitates, succeeds 
in obtaining them after 
a powerful appeal to her 
sentiment, in which he 
tells her that the safety 
of his entire division 
may rest with the in- 
formation they contain. 








Miss Charlotte Walker and C. D. Waldron in a Scene 
from the First Act of “The Warrens of Virginia” Of the play itself 
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terization which marked 
his Sheriff in ‘The 
Girl of the Golden 
West.” His scene with 
his daughter when he 
demands Burton’s de- 
spatches of her is a 
most compelling piece 
of acting. And so, of 
another sort, is the quiet 
scene with his wife the 
night before the train is 
captured, when, believ- 
ing he has outwitted 
his enemies, he asks her 
to sing “The Bonnie 
Blue Flag.” This she 
does so simply, 30 
naturally, that it is 
poignantly affecting. 

But, strong as Mr. 
Keenan is in his scenes, 
the dominant figure in 
the play is Agatha. 
Again has Mr. Belasco 
caused a star to shine. 

Mr. C. D. Waldron, 
who plays Burton, has 
a role which, of itself, 
is of ar unfortunate 
kind. He plays _ it 
rather lifelessly and 
without arousing one 
grain of* consideration 
or sympathy. 
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there is but. one question to be asked: 
Would General Warren and Agatha ever 
have forgiven Burton? I doubt it. 


Playwrights regard Mr. George M. Cohan 
as a great sopesmith, and songsmiths regard 
him as a great playwright. It is a mere 
matter of individual angles, for both classes 
concede his greatness. Criticism, of course, 
bows to greatness in any form. “The Talk 
of New York,” now on view at the Knicker- 
Locker Theatre, is all Cohan and all popular. 
The talk is racy and unctuous, and it comes 
over the footlights in vivid flashes illumina- 
tive of the life in that New York borough, 
unnamed in the great charter, of which the 
corner of Broadway and Forty-second Street 
is the geographical centre. In fact, the re- 
production of the talk is so gramaphonically 
effective that it might have been caught line 
for line as it fell sparkling from the lips of 
those celebrities whose habitat is the sunny 
side of that selfsame corner. The slang, the 
extravagantly smart clothes, and the per- 
petual-motion music of “The Talk of New 
York” all reveal the familiar Cohan handi- 
craft. 

There is a story, too, amid the songs and 
the girls, and it is of the turf turfy—all 
about “ Kid” Burns, who plays hundred-to- 
one shots at Sheepshead. He wins—this 
heing the only departure from the verities 
and unities of Broadway. But to know that 
somebody wins furnishes a cheerful evening 
in these panic-tinted days. The “ Kid” wins 
from first to last. The last is his sweetheart, 
and the curtain, after a busy and noisy even- 
ing, shuts from view an eminently happy and 
successful protagonist. 

Some one once wrote something or other 
to the effect that the theatre, as an institu- 
tion, was “for the tired business man.” 
“The Talk of New York” proves it. It’s all 
his. 


Shortly after the December 7 issue of 
the WEEKLY had gone on the press it was 
discovered that, in the review of Mr. William 
J. Locke’s play, “ The Morals of Marcus,” a 
wrong hue had been, through an unfortunate 
inadvertence, imputed to the eyes of Miss 
Marie Doro. As every one knows, Miss 
Doro’s eyes are not blue, but brown. 





Why Sluiceville Isn’t on 


the Map 
(Continued from page 1917.) 


As the “ Judge’s” stentorian tones died away 
and the full import of the sentence soaked 
into Sandy’s brain he emitted a howl of dis- 
may and started for the door. He had taken 
but a step when the now thoroughly incensed 
citizens surrounded him, and, lifting him 
from his feet, bore him triumphantly across 
the street to the big tree which was to serve 
as a temporary altar to their municipal 
ambition. 

A moment of anxiety elapsed before the 
sheriff appeared with a rope to which still 
clung a pair of socks and. several clothes- 
pins, immediately in advance of the irate 
but terrified Hop Wong, the deity of the 
local wash-tub. 

It took but a moment to adjust the noose 
about the neck of the now partially sobered 
Peters and to toss the end over the limb of 
the tree. Willing hands grasped the dang- 
ling end, and it took all the eloquence of 
the Hon. J. Baldy Driggs to stay the pro- 
ceedings until the full form of the unwritten 
law had been complied with. This unwritten 
but none the less rigidly adhered to creed 
was to grant the condemned criminal a few 
moments in which to make peace with this 
and the future world and io utter a last 
farewell. 

Wien silence had been restored, the 
“ Judge” climbed to the top of a goods-box 
and, looking down upon the sacrifice, com- 
manded him to say his prayers, explaining 
that it was not in accordance with law and 
order to continue the ceremony without giv- 
ing him that privilege. 

Now, Sandy Peters had done almost 
everything in his stormy career, but this 
was altogether beyond his “ken.” He 
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simply could not pray. “Gents,” said he— 
“gents, friends, and feller citizens, I am 
willin’ ter accommodate yer in everything, 
but I jest cain’t pray and somebody ’Il hev 
ter do it fer me. I don’t want ter interfere 
with sech solemn perceedins as this yere, but 
I jest cain’t do it. ‘Taint possible, an’ I am 
jest as blamed sorry as you al! are, but I 
don’t know the fust thing about it, so yer'll 
hev ter excuse me.” 

This was an emergency upon which the 
Hon. J. Baldy Driggs had not counted. 
Somewhere in his brain he had stored away 
something for which he vainly groped. “ Now 
1 lay me—” he began, but stopped. He 
turned to the anxious populace, but saw 
nothing but helpless despair on their faces. 
A nameless horror took possession of him. 
Was Sluiceville to be lost in posterity be- 
cause of such lack of enlightenment on the 
part of their only hope, Sandy Peters? 

“Sandy,” he expostulated, “cain’t yer 
think of somethin’ ter say?” 

Sandy dejectedly shook his head. 
possible,” he murmured. 

“ Sandy,” continued the “ Judge,” “if yer 
don’t pray we’re done fer good an’ all. We 
jest can’t pull yer up if yer don’t say some- 
thin’, and that thar miserable gopher-hole 
of a Basin will hev it on us. Try, Sandy; 
jest a leetle prayer will do.” . 

All eyes were turned to Sandy Peters, 
whose face was convulsed with unusual 
mental efforts. But Sandy strove in vain. 

The minutes passed in silence. Finally 
the Hon. J. Baldy Driggs, wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow, turned to the wait- 
ing citizens. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I ain’t goin’ ter 
proceed with a man who ain’t goin’ ter pray 
—not for no city on the map let erlone one 
as isn’t on the map. Sandy Peters is dis- 
charged on er legal technicality. We will 
now go an’ ‘ licker up.’” 


“?Tain’t 





Symbolism of College Gowns 


It has been said that few people, in- 
cluding many university men _ themselves, 
have any definite idea of the meaning of the 
gowns worn by collegiate students. 

In America. university gowns exhibit 
much variety, there being a great difference 
in the various institutions; but all over the 
country—in fact, all over the English- 
speaking world—certain distinctions hold. 

The ordinary bachelor’s gown, the first 
the student owns, is of unadorned black 
with pointed sleeves, and is ordinarily’ made 
of serge or other simple black fabric. The 
master’s gown is like the student’s inas- 
much as it is plain black; but the sleeves 
are cut differently, being long pendants 
shaped not unlike fish tails, and hanging 
from the elbows nearly to the bottom of the 
gown. The master’s gown may be made of 
silk, as may also the bachelor’s gown if it 
is worn by a man of long academic stand- 
ing who has happened to receive no higher 
degree; but the ordinary university man has 
no desire to clad himself in silk. 

Most doctors’ gowns, especially in Eng- 
land and Scotland, have hoods that give 
them certain distinctions, and differentiate, 
by differences of color, the doctorates. 

Fifteen years ago a commission of college 
faculties was formed, looking to the recom- 
mendation of a uniform system of American 
gowns. The labors of the commission were 
not rewarded with entire success, but they 
did succeed in a partial codification of the 
different hoods. 

! The department, or faculty, of learning 
is shown by a trimming of color around the 
hood. Arts and letters are represented by 
white, theology by scarlet, law by purple, 
‘philosophy by blue, science by gold-yellow, 
















































fine arts by brown, music by pink, and medi- 
cine by green. In some institutions these 
colors are displayed in bars aeross the sleeve. 
This is true at Harvard, where few of the 
gowns have hoods. 





Flag Etiquette 


THE Army Regulations of the United 

States provide that the flag at every post 
shall be raised at reveille each morning 
and lowered each evening at sunset, while 
the soldiers stand at salute and the band 
plays “ The Star-spangled Banner.” 
_ The flag is never “ left out” Overnight for 
any reason except, perhaps, ofe. When a 
fort or military post is actually under fire 
from the enemy, the flag may wave defiantly 
until hostilities are over. This was _ poetic- 
ally exemplified in Key’s immortal song, 
wherein one line has it, ‘‘ Through the night 
eur flag was still there!” 

At all army posts, moreover, there is a 
special “storm” flag half as large as ‘the 
regular post flag, which is flown in stormy 
and windy weather. 

There are certain regulations which the 
army has adopted concerning the manner 
of raising or displaying the flag that are 
of interest to the civilian wishing to dis- 
play his flag in the proper manner. For in- 
stance, it is prescribed that the flag shall 
always be hoisted or lowered from the lee- 
ward side of the staff, and the halyards 
shall always be held by two men. 

Another regulation is that on all oe- 
casions when the flag is displayed at half- 
mast it shall be lowered to that position 
from the top of the staff. It is hoisted to the 
top of the staff before it is finally lowered. 

The army custom concerning the display 
of the flag on Memorial day differs from 
that ordinarily followed. The Stars and 
Stripes are raised to half-mast at sunrise 
and remain there till midday. At noon a 
national salute of twenty-one guns is fired 
and the post or regimental band plays a 
dirge as a memorial tribute. The flag is 
then hoisted to the top of the staff, where it 
flies until the retreat is sounded at sunset. 
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THE COMMERCIAL CAR AS A NECESSITY 


By G. W. ATTERBURY 


several teams. Any 





HE automobile 
I pleasure - car is 
a fad. Fads 


are expensive. The 
“speed mania” is 
abroad, but it will 
run its course. The 
man of means knows 
few limitations when 
his pleasure is con- 
cerned. He will 
waste a small fortune 
on a favorite sport. 
The world was wait- 
ing for the touring- 
ear. It met a gener- 
ous welcome and a 
tremendous sale. 
Over sixty thousand 
ears have been made 
and sold in America 
this year. Fifty 
thousand machines 
are operated in New 
York State alone. 
The speed mania 
will subside. When 
touring-cars become 
so cheap that any 7 








machine which can 
substitute speed and 
mechanical power for 
muscular power must 
inevitably succeed. 
Witness the sewing- 
machine, the self-bind- 
ing harvester, and the 
electric trolley-car. 
The commercial car 
is an _ independent 
means of rapid transit 
over streets and roads. 
, lf we stop to consider 
what “ rapid transit ” 
has done toward de- 
veloping the nation’s 
resources, toward re- 
lieving the congestion 
of the city and open- 
ing up country dis- 
tricts for suburban 
homes, we may partly 
understand the scope 
of the commercial car. 
All _ transportation 
lines are arteries of 
a trade, but their circu- 
lation must be rapid 








man can have one, 
their present owners 
will discard them 
like a lot of broken 
toys. The commer- 
cial car has had to fight its way, but it has come to stay. Every 
element of sport and pleasure is eliminated, and only cold com- 
mercial facts appeal to men who use these cars. Calewlating buyers 
have no money or sentiment to waste. Nearly all prospective users 
of commercial cars already have expensive horse equipments in 
which they take great pride. Countless generations of companion- 
ship with that noble beast have so ingratiated the horse into the 
love and gratitude of man that nothing short of the most weighty 
reasons will ever dislodge him from his place. Like the faithful 
dog, he will not surrender his position of servitude without a 
struggle worthy the confidence reposed in him. 

It is no reflection on the noble service of the horse or the grateful 
appreciation of the man that they should be required to separate. 
It is rather a kindness to relieve man of his dependence on a dumb 
and suffering brute, and the horse from the cruel condition of servi- 
tude and hardship of heavy loads and unyielding pavements for 
which by nature and construction he was never designed. It is the 
old contest of brains against brawn, mind against muscle, power 
against patience, speed against spirit. Which wins? Speed, power, 
and brains have always won. Remove the fascinating element of 
speed from either the pleasure or the commercial car and it fails. 

The commercial car is a machine designed to do the work of 


Three-ton Gasoline Truck used in Havana 


and free to fully nour- 
ish the nation’s lusty 
life. The excuse for 
the commercial car is 
its necessity. It is the outgrowth of the pleasure-car; a progres- 
sion, enlargement, improvement, and adaptation for heavy com- 


mercial work. ‘Touring-cars used for hire are commercial cars.. 


The successive steps are the auto livery car, the taximeter cab, the 
delivery-wagon, the omnibus, and the automobile truck. 

The taximeter cab is an autocab in which a “ taximeter” auto- 
matically registers the proper fare. Will these taximeter cabs re- 
place the horse? They will. Why? Because the horse is slow and 
the cab is fast. They have done it in Paris, they are doing it in 
London, they will do it in New York, Boston, and Chicago. The 
horse cannot maintain its place against them. The traveller gets 
speed in steam and electric transportation. The private citizen has 
it in his touring-car, and the public demands it in the commercial 
cab—one which will carry the traveller quickly and cheaply to the 
station and the dock, to his office, hotel, or residence. The heavy 
touring-car, carrying sixteen or twenty people, has reached an un- 
expected development on long interurban routes. They have suc- 
cessfully competed with the fastest steam and electric service in 
the world between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, a distance of 
more than sixty miles. Electric hotel omnibuses have long been 
operated upon a satisfactory and paying basis. Many prominent 
hotels furnish their patrons with rapid automobile service in 
luxurious cars of the Limou- 
sine type. Hotels in Atlantic 
City ruf& automobile omni- 
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buses to and from the trains, 
and effect sufficient saving in 
one year to pay for the omni- 
bus itself. It is useless to 
state that the operation of 
machines which pay so well 
will be continued and their 
use extended to limits of 
which we little dream. 

The general use of automo- 
bile delivery-wagons by many 
of the leading firms and de- 
partment stores has in many 
cases entirely displaced the 
horse-drawn wagon. These 
automobile deliveries insure 
quick transportation over long 
routes at a low cost, and many 
general-delivery companies are 
being formed for the purpose 
of handling packages from the 
smaller houses. Express com- 
panies are generally adopting 
the automobile wagon for de- 
livering and collecting pack- 
ages or freight. One company 
has replaced its «tire horse 
equipment in Buffaio, Roches- 
ter, Washingtong-and Indian- 
apolis and other po.ats. These 
machines operate regularly 








Twenty-passenger Gasoline Sight-seeing Car used in Norfolk 
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under adverse conditions of 
snow, sleet, and ice, where it 
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is dangerous and difficult for 
horses to maintain their foot- 
ing. Breweries and bottling- 
works, packing-houses, and 
ice and cold-storage com- 
panies are beginning to equip 
with heavier trucks and oper- 
ate them to advantage. In 
Atlantie City, numbers of 
large electric passenger-cars 
supply a regular street-car 
service, and these machines 
are always crowded. Many 
other cities now have under 
consideration the installation 
of automobile street-car lines, 
including double-deck automo- 
bile omnibuses similar to 
those in operation on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and _ fol- 
lowing the general design of 
those used in London and 
Paris. 

Some competent .authorities 
predict that the automobile 
passenger-car will largely sup- 
plant the trolley-car for the 
transportation of passengers 
in crowded streets. Such cars 
can easily pass around ob- . 
structions. They operate in- 
dependently of any trolley- 
line. A breakdown of any 
other part of the system can- 
not affect them. They will be 














especially suited to choice 
residential streets and boule- 
vards from which the trolley- 
cars are now excluded. They 
require no special franchise, 
no overhead wires, no rails, no power-house. They need not be 
burdened with overcapitalization or tremendous bonded debts. One 
of the most attractive fields for the commercial car is the automo- 
bile stage-line. The feverish life of the city with its opportunities 
and allurements has withdrawn the best blood from our rural 
population and left it discouraged, resentful, and inert,—its isola- 
tion unrelieved by any easy intercourse with the busy world. 

Rapid transit by commercial cars requires good roads. Good 
roads encourage the formation and operation of rapid-transit lines. 
Communities now destitute of either are demanding both. It is 
easy in this State to secure the best of roads. Any township can 
authorize the construction of perfect State or macadam roads, and 
saddle three-quarters of the cost upon the county and the State. 
This plan will result in the construction of splendid systems of 
national highways, similar to those of France, with innumerable 
branches and cross-roads. Over these roads lines of rapid com- 
mercial cars will ply with speed and- regularity. They will gather 
milk, butter, and supplies from the farmer’s platforms for the 
early city markets and deliver merchandise and freight from the 
city in return. The economical haulage of milk by teams is limited 
to a distance of five miles or less. The establishment of automo- 
bile routes will more than double this radius and bring milk into 
the market from an area six or eight times as great as now. It 
will reduce the price of country produce to the consumer, and at 
the same time enhance it to the farmer now located outside of the 
five-emile zone. While city prices of produce keep soaring higher, 
the farmer’s fruits and vegetables lie rotting on the ground from 
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want of transportation, his fields but half cultivated and the value 
of his lands depressed. The actual decline in the value of land in 
New York State alone has by official records reached the tremendous 
sum of over $400,000,000 in thirty years. This decline is attributed 
to lack of proper transportation. The crying need of both the 
country and the railways is for better highways and feeders to 
originate more freight. The railways in England and European 
countries operate great numbers of short auto-feeder lines 
carrying both passengers and freight. The Great Western Rail- 
way of England is now operating forty-eight auto-feeder lines, 
the net earnings of the passenger-cars alone being $45 each 
per day. 

The splendid road systems of France have been called the key 
to the wonderful financial vitality of the French people. These 
splendid roads distinctly favor the small landed proprietors, and as 
a means of easy communication with the markets and the conse- 
quent increase in the value of land, are considered of more value 
to the nation than the railways themselves. 

The generous extensions of the telephone and rural delivery 
service have added largely to the farmer’s comfort and greatly 
mitigated the loneliness and isolation of his life. The automobile 
stage line for the transportation of passengers and freight, for the 
marketing of milk, cream, butter, fruit, and perishable goods, will 
remove the last serious obstacles to the farmer’s success. It will 
market his surplus product, restore the value of his lands, improve 
the tone of his existence, and greatly extend the scope and pleasure 
of all phases of country life. 





A MOTOR WITH FEET FOR TRAMPING OVER ROUGH GROUND 











AND REAR WHEELS. IT WAS SUCCESSFULLY 





THE FEET OF THE NEW “ MOTOR-LORRY ” RUN OVER THE RIMS OF THE WHEELS ON AN ENDLESS CHAIN, PASSING OVER BOTH FRONT 
TESTED A FEW WEEKS AGO AT ALDERSHOT, ENGLAND 
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Hartford’s Famous “Jumbo” 


Up in Hartford, a town peculiarly inter- 
ested in the fire-fighting business, they are 
watching with keen attention the attempts 
that are being made to substitute automo- 
pile engines and tenders for the horse-drawn 
vehicles now in use throughout the country. 

Within a stone’s throw of the Union 
Station in Hartford stands a fire-house, and 
in that fire-house has stood an automobile 
steam fire-engine for more than thirty con- 
tinuous years, rolling out ponderously and 
impartially to big and little blazes alike. 
Whenever there is a blaze of national repu- 
tation, of the kind that newspapers various- 
ly describe as “ conflagrations ” and “ holo- 
causts,” cold chills run up and down Hart- 
ford’s spine. For a great part of its capital 
is invested in the fire-insurance business, and 
a big fire that is only interesting reading 
to towns other than the one that is scorched 
makes the stockholders and directors of the 
Hartford companies shudder and wonder if 
they can cut down their gasoline bills for 
afew months to come. 

With the majority of the fire-insurance 
companies then, as now, working out from 
Hartford, it was only natural that that city 
should be the scene of many experiments. 
A big self-propeller, weighing five tons and 
a half—the size of the largest of the horse- 
drawn engines of to-day—was brought down 
from a New Hampshire machine-shop and 
installed in the engine-house in Ann Street. 
On her pump reservoir some master hand 
had etched “ Annihilator ’” with complicated 
shadings and scrolls; but it was not long 
after that that the Jumbo craze struck the 
country,. giving elephantine titles to every- 
thing from soda-crackers to skating-rinks, 
and Hartford promptly named its pet engine 
“Jumbo.” Folks used to come down from 
Springfield and Northampton, and up the 
Connecticut Valley as far as Brattleboro, 
from Williamantic and Haddam and Say- 
brook and Lyme, from New Haven and 
hristol and Waterbury, and all the other 
Nutmeg towns, to see the ‘“ Jumbo” come 
rolling proudly out of her little house, and 
at such a time it was more to be a citizen 
of Hartford than of Rome. 

But in all their triumphs the men of the 
Hartford Fire Department have never claim- 
ed that their old engine was the first that 
ever propelled itself. Two or three years 
befére, Chicago and Boston, each alarmed at 
the devastation that had been so recently 
wrought among them, had purchased en- 
gines that pulled themselves along by a 
single driving device at one side of the en- 
gine that made the steersman’s life a réle 
of misery. New York had a few of these 
pioneer engines, and some of them drifted 
out into the Middle West, to Detroit and 
Milwaukee and Fond-du-lac; but somehow 
they could not be made to pay their way, 
and all of them sooner or later found their 
path to the scrap-heap. 

Not so with Hartford’s beloved “ Jumbo.” 
While she has been moved from the Ann 
Street house, she is in service to-day down 
nearer the river, in the wholesale section of 
the town, and responding to alarms with 
all the grace and -vigor of her youth. 
Thirty years is a very long space of time 
for a steam fire-engine to remain in service 
and with but slight repairs, save a single 
renewal of the boiler. Few, if any, railroad 
locomotives have made such a record; an 
occasional low-pressure steamboat alone 
equals jt. Deputy-Chief Loomis, of the 
Hartford Fire Department, was the engineer 
of the “Jumbo” when she first came to 
enthrall the Connecticut town, and he leads 
m the sort of real reverence that the depart- 
ment feels for its old-time pet. 

‘The fact that the old engine is still 
dow we, Teady to answer alarms and 
carrying one hundred pounds pressure night 
and day, is a pretty good proof that we got 
a good engine while the other towns were 
‘xperimenting and getting a lot of engines 
that they had to throw away afterw: ards,’ ”” he 
explained. “ We put in a chain drive on 
each side of the engine that worked the big 
rear wheels, and on those wheels was the 
differential gear that’s such an important 
Problem with the automobile designers to- 
day. T guess the ‘Jumbo’ was “the first 
self. propelling vehicle of any kind ever built 
to use the differential gear. 

‘She was always a fortunate engine. We 
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are rendered much more tasty and 


appetizing by using 
Lea & Perrins’ 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a rare relish for Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, Cheese, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
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HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
New York London 
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MEST ARY, SCHOOL FOR SALE —Old-estab- 


lished and widely known—must be sold to close an 


estate. Ideal lake location; good history, and on paying 
basis. Part or whole may be purchased on favorable terms. 
Address JAMES RODGERS, Box 959, NEw York City. 
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did kill a horse soon after we got her in 
the department, but that was the first and 
last accident we ever had with her. Once 
one of the drivers of one of our regular en- 
gines got his reins crossed and went smash- 
ing into a drug-store window, but the 
‘Jumbo’ was lucky in that way. Perhaps 
it was because folks had enough respect 
for her to get out of the way. 

“We had the same idea when the depart- 
ment bought the old engine that we have 
now. Down in the big cities you have a 
lot of engines and a lot of hydrants; and 
if they are harbor-front towns they will 
have a fire-boat, perhaps more, that’s a God- 
send in the case of a great big fire getting 
started in a town. But here is a town with 
a lot of big factories, and yet its fire-fight- 
ing equipment is necessarily limited by the 
size of the place. What would it do if a 
big fire got started? It’s at a time like that 
when one of these big self-propellers is lit- 
erally worth its weight in gold. It’s a town’s 
assurance against a blaze ever getting the 
upper hand of its fire-fighters.” 

Hartford has had four of the big pro- 
pellers, two of which remain in active serv- 
ice. The present engine in the Ann Street 
house is a monster weighing more than ten 
tons. It is out of the house on the instant 
of an alarm, and can easily make twenty- 
five miles an hour through the streets of 
the town, which is as fast as safety should 
permit. Winter snows have been something 
of a problem for the big engines, but 
Engineer Moran has evolved a clever idea 
by which he puts on a pole, after a heavy 
snow, and hitches a powerful team of horses. 
Of course no team of horses could ever haul 
the monster engine, but the chief trouble 
with the snow is the trouble it causes the 
steersman, and so. with reins substituted 
for the moment for his wheel he drives the 
engine with the steering team ahead of it. 

While Hartford has always remained 
loyal to its  self-propelling  fire-engines, 
Chief Louis Krug, and the men who are 
cooperating with him in the improvement 
of his department, believe that the gasoline- 
engine is to be the fire-engine of the future. 





Family Resemblance 


Tue family was discussing the personal 
appearance of its latest addition. Each one 
of the new baby’s features was taken up in 
turn and classified as resembling most close- 
ly the same feature in father, mother, aunt, 
or grandfather. At last all of baby’s pecul- 
iarities of appearance had been satisfac- 
torily traced to their source, except the 
downy white fuzz that served as his hair. 
Seeing that no one present claimed respon- 
sibility for the color of the newcomer’s 
hair, four-year-old Johnny, who had found 
out a great deal about the stork during the 
recent disturbance in family life, offered 
an explanation of his own. “ Why, mamma,” 
he pondered, “I guess brudder’s hair is 
where he looks like the stork!” 





Because Washington is Dead 


OnE of the most impressive of the cere- 
monies prescribed in.the chapter on “ Honors 
and Distinctions ” of the United States Navy 
Regulations is that to be followed when a 
vessel of the navy, on its way up or down 
the Potomac River, passes Washington’s 
tomb at Mount Vernon. Unfortunately the 
observance of this ceremonial is limited to 
smaller ships, as for, such only is ‘the Po- 
tomae at this point navigable. The des- 
patch-boat Dolphin, the President’s yachts 
Mayflower and Sylph, and the smaller 
cruisers and gunboats that occasionally 
visit Washington for Presidential inaugu- 
rations or similar events, observe the cere- 
monial so strictly that it would seem 
through infrequent occurrence it gains in 
interest. When any naval vessel approaches 
Mount Vernon the marine guard and the 
band are paraded, the ship’s bell is tolled, 
and the colors half-masted. When opposite 
Washington’s tomb the bugles sound “ taps,” 
the marine guard presents arms, and all 
officers and men stand at attention and 
salute. 
























Gustaf V., the new King Che late King, Oscar II. Crown-Prince Gustaf Adolf 
Infant son of the Crown Prince 


Four Swedish Sovereigns, Past, Present, and Future 


A PEACE-LOVING MONARCH AND HIS WORKS 








panying photograph: the late King, Oscar II., the new King, 

Gustaf V., his son, Gustaf Adolf, and the iatter’s infant son, 
who is similarly named. Oscar II. was one of the most accom- 
plished monarchs in Europe. He was only three: generations re- 
moved from Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, a French peasant who 
rose to the position of marshal under Napoleon, was placed. upon 
the Swedish threne, and subsequently accepted by the unanimous 
choice of the Swedish people. After a notable carcer in the navy, 
Oscar II. succeeded to the throne in 1872. His’ mcderation. and 
his abilities were conspicuously recognized in 1896, wien he was ap- 
pointed arbitrator upon the matter of the Venezuelan frontier 
dispute, in the event of the Cleveland Arbitration Cemmission fail 
ing to arrive at an agreement. He also arbitrated the Samoan 
claims in 1902, when he adjudged the British and Ameriean govern 
ments to be responsible for the fighting which had eccurred in the 
islands. King Oscar was the author of Memoirs of the Swedish 
Navy, an epic poem which received the grand prize of the Swedish 
Academy. His Memoirs of Charles XII. has been translated into 
English. He translated Gcethe’s Torqguato Tasso, and published a 
number of poems in his own language. 

Oscar II. was extremely popular with his own people by reason 
of his engaging personality and democratic ways. He strolled about 
the streets of his capital unescorted, and would frequently stop to 
dole out alms, or to engage in conversation with laborers, and 
especially with the schoolboys, among whom he was a great favorite. 
But even with his great tact and diplomatic skill, he was unable to 
solve the long-standing dispute between Sweden and Norway. The 
latter country, which had been taken from Denmark and transferred 
to Sweden in 1815, never ceased to chafe under the Swedish yoke; 
and after years of bickering, during which Norway slowly gained 
more and more measures of self-government, the bonds were severed 
about a year ago. This was a severe blow to the old king; but, 
in spite of the urgings of the Swedish national party, he stead- 
fastly refused to attempt the reconquest of Norway by military 
foree—a determination which greatly enhanced his prestige among 
the peoples of western Europe. 

The new king, Gustaf, strongly resembles his father in his physical 
aspect. He has several times administered the government during 
periods when Oscar II. was incapacitated by illness. He served 
in the army from 1875- to 1898, and also held the office of Viceroy 
of Norway, in which position he earned the enmity of the Norwegian 
Separatists, who deprived him of his yearly appanage of $12,500. 


] Care generations of Swedish royalty are shown in the accom- 








THE PERFECTION OF THE GAME 


By WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 


ERE is good counsel. It has been gathered from the wisest, 
HW the most expert, the shrewdest and kindliest golfers. Leb 

him who wishes to improve his game—or, for that matter, 
let her who would improve hers—give heed to all these things that 
follow and gain great profit thereby, to say nothing of sundry cups, 
medals, and boxes of golf-balls. 

“The trouble with your drive,” explained Archie Graham, “ is 
that you depend too much on beef. Oh, I know you weigh one 
hundred and eighty pounds, and you ought to send it three hundred 
yards from every tee. But I’ve watched you send it one hundred 
yards a dozen times. First of all, remember that you're not pulling 
an oar or slugging with the gloves or smashing with a racquet. 
Finesse, my boy. Finesse is what you most require. The greatest 
poet of our age is the one who wrote, ‘Tis finesse that makes the 
links go ’round!’ 

“Now, then, forget your shoulders and back. Don’t use any- 
thing but your arms, especially the wrists. Let’s see you address 
the ball. Wait a moment. Thrust down your left arm just as 
far as you can—don’t stiffen it, but thrust it as far down as you 
can. Keep it thrust out at full length and close to your ribs all 
through the stroke. Slow back! That’s it. Turn your hands 
so that the left knuckles are uppermost. Now, as you swing down 
at the ball—don’t hit: swing !—reverse the turn of the hands .as 
you go, so that the right thumb points off to the right of the line 
of play at an angle of forty-five degrees. That’s what we call the 
roll of the wrist. It adds thirty per cent. to your distance and 
fifty per cent. to accuracy. Don’t finish with your arms curled 
up around your neck. There’s no reason why you should be so 
fond of yourself. Finish with your hands flung out to the left 
as far as possible, just as if you were passing a football. Now, 
try a few swings. There you are! Now you’ve got it. Oh, fine! 
Now let’s see you drive a few. Good. Two hundred and forty- 
five yards every time and dead on the flag. What? I’m almost 
sorry I told you. Keep it up and there won’t be a cup in the 
country for any of the rest of us. You can’t lose that drive.” 

“The brassey? Easiest club in the bag!” said St. Jerome, the 
Boy Wizard of the Green. ‘“ The trouble with you is that you’re 

“afraid of it. Don’t worry. Suppose you are unlucky enough to 
break your brassey: Simpson will always make you another one. 
Don’t forget to let all your muscles hang loose. Stand at ease. 
Bend your knees the least bit. No, no; don’t squat over the ball. 
There, that’s better. Keep your head still—siill, do you hear? 
Don’t roll it around. You're not a Teddy Bear. Don’t keep your 
eye on the ball. See here: do you observe the little shadow right 
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back of the ball? Looks like a big letter V lying down with its 
point tucked under the ball. Yes; that’s it. Watch it. 

“Your business is to sweep that shadow away. - Gather up the 
shadow on the face of your brassey and fling it as far as you can. 
Don’t forget the roll of the wrist. There you are. Perfect! You 
see, while you’re swiping the shadow off the turf and throwing it 
away, the little old ball will go with it a few hundred yards as 
straight as a die. Try another one. You've got it. There isn’t a 
four-hundred-and-fifty-yard green in the country that you can’t 
reach in two. You can approach and putt, of course. No reason 
in the world why you can’t do any course in the world in 75 or 
better.” y 

The Grand Old Man was very loquacidbus—for him. 

“The mid-iron is the greatest chib in the world,” he declared, 
in the serene manner of a chief justice stating an elementary 
principle of law. “ The only trouble is that we all have a tendency 
to slice with it. You can cure that by shooting out your hands 
just’as you come to the ball—as if you were jabbing a punching 
bag with both fists at once. That’s it. That will keep you straight 
and give the ball 1 slight spin to the left. It will always go that 
way, whether you're pitching it one hundred and fifty yards or 
running it up for thirty or forty. There you are, you see. Don’t 
forget the jab. Now your approach is deadly. Anywhere from 
one hundred and fifty yards or under it ’11 be nothing but an 
approach and a putt for you. No thanks at all, old man. It’s 
a pleasure to help the golfing climber.” 

“The mashy is a perpetual joy,’ was the glad cry of Stewart 
the Great. ‘“ You have the principle of the cut, haven’t you? Yes? 
Then there’s only one thing more, and it applies either to a mashy 
pitch or an iron shot. Jt’s this: every shot of that kind that is 
flubbed happens because the player raises his head. There is a 
positively certain way to keep your head quiet—always resolve 
that the moment you finish your shot you'll put your right foot 
on the scrape that your club made on the turf. That’s it. Your 
approaches will be absolutely deadly after this.” 

“Any child can putt,” was the Colonel’s calm comment. “ Meas- 
ure your distance with a comprehensive glance, note the pitch of 
the green and the undulations. Fix your line of play, hypnotize 
the ball with your glittering eye, and sweep it up to the hole. For 
a short putt, bend your knees a little, take your putter well down 
below the grip, and hold it as loosely as if it were a soap-bubble. 
Now smear the ball toward the hole. You simply can’t miss. 
That’s it: down every time!” é 

And then T went out and played the Hackensack course in—113! 
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True Feeling 


OnE day last summer a German entered 
the establishment of a photographer in a 
Southern town and. after several glances 
about the place, observed, mournfully, that 
the photographer did not seem to have the 
properties essential to the taking of a pic- 
ture he desired. 

“T should like a bicture of mineself veep- 
in’ peside my vife’s grave,” he said. “ May- 
be you fix a grave here in de shop for me.” 

“T am afraid I haven’t the necessary ac- 
cessories,” said the photographer. Then, 
with an attempt at facetiousness, he sug- 
gested: “ Couldn’t we arrange to have the 
portrait made at the grave itself?” 

“ Dot’s in Bennsylvania,” sighed the Ger- 
man. “It vould be too exbensive to go 
there. Yust you fix. up some kind of grave 
here in de shop. I could veep on dot. It’s 
no drouble for me to veep anyvere,” 





Hydrophobia Plus 


A LITTLE girl came running to tell about 
a mad dog she had seen. ‘“ We saw a mad 
dog!” she gasped, but the words seemed too 
tame to do justice to the situation. “ Oh, 
he was mad! mad!” she added, frowning 
and pumping her fists. “ He was furious!” 





Wrecked 


A LARGE and robust Irishwoman appeared 
in a New York court recently to prosecute 
a ease in which her husband was charged 
with having beaten her. The defendant, a 
small, stoop-shouldered man, had the ap- 
pearance of having been run through a 
threshing-machine, and seemed scarcely able 
to stand. The judge surveyed the two with 
an amused light in his eyes. 

“You say this man beat you?” he asked 
the woman. 

“He did not,’ the prosecuting witness 
said with emphasis, folding her powerful 
arms. “He knocked me down.” 

“You mean to tell me you were knocked 
down by that physical wreck?” the judge 
queried. 

“°Tis only since he struck me that he’s 
been a physical wreck, your Honor,” she 
explained. 





Prudence 


THE multimillionaire was being — inter- 
viewed. 

“Which paper do you like best to have 
your family read?” hopefully asked the 
young reporter. 

“The one that advertises the fewest bar- 
gains,’ said Old Moneybags, stingily. 





Thoughtful 


THERE is an elderly business man of 
Cleveland, of whom friends tell a_ story 
amusingly illustrating his excessively me- 
thodical manner of conducting both his 
business and his domestic affairs. 

The Clevelander recently married a young 
woman living in a town not far away. On 
the evening of the ceremony the prospective 
bridegroom, being detained by an unexpected 
and important matter of business, missed 
the train he had intended to take in order 
that he might reach the abode of his bride 
at seven o’clock, the hour set for the wed- 
ding. 

True to his instincts, the careful Cleve- 
lander immediately repaired to the tele- 
graph office, from which to despatch a mes- 
sage to the Jady. It read: 


“Don’t marry till I come. Howarp.” 





The Limit 


Crarice, “I think Mr. Gunson is dread- 
fully stingy.” 

CLARENCE. “Stingy? Why, that man 
wouldn’t even tell a story at his own ex- 
pense!” 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


VY 


Vv 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 4 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 

(the Monks, however, stil! retain the right to Q 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
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dreds of years and who alone possess a knewl- . 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 4¢ 
< 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. ® 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., & 
Sole Agents for United States. ® 
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BEAUTIFUL WATER COLOR 


Marine Calendars. $1 postpaid, worth $2. Limited supply. 
Address Rembrandt Art Co,, 85 The Kendall, Detroit, Mich. 




















“ON EVERY TONGUE” 


The Kind 
Your 
Grandfather 








SOLD BY 
Leading Dealers 
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Automobile Speeding in 
Germany 


Tue reckless pace at which automobiles 
and motor bicycles are run in Germany, and 
the injuries resulting therefrom to the 
health, comfort; and property of people 
using the highways, or living alongside of 
them, have produced a somewhat unfriendly 
feeling toward these vehicles. 

To this feeling may be attributed in part 
the lessened demand for automobiles. The 
Farmers’ Association of the province of 
Nassau, in the Frankfort consular district, 
at their general meeting last month adopted 
a resolution to request the convention of the 
United Farmers’ Association of Germany to 
move in favor of legislative action to re- 
strict the fast running of these vehicles for 
the following reasons: 

“ Owing to the steadily growing automo- 
bile traffic and the excessively fast pace 
at which these vehicles are run, serious acci- 
dents are of frequent occurrence, by which 
the life and property of the publie are 
strongly endangered and actually injured. 
Furthermore, these risks are greatly in- 
creased by the automobile races, which also 
incommode and hinder public traffic, par- 
ticularly among the farming population of 
the districts where these races come off, by 
the shutting off for days of the roads over 
which the competing automobiles race. The 
executive officers of the farmers’ associa- 
tions are requested to urge upon the public 
authorities that in future automobilists be 
held under stricter control, so as to avoid 
excessively fast running, especially when 
passing through towns and settlements, and 
that they be made to conform to municipal 
or police regulations, and that the violation 
of them be atoned by inflicting severer penal- 
ties than now in vogue.” 

The running of races on highways used 
for public traffic is also sought to be pro- 
hibited. No doubt similar action will be 
taken by many other associations. The 
medical fraternity may join the protestants, 
because it is well known that the clouds of 
dust raised by the fast-running automobiles 
are great enemies to the lungs of the people 
and prolific generators of consumption and 
other diseases. 





How It Happened 


A CERTAIN member of the fashionable 
Metropolitan and Chevy Chase clubs at the 
national capital has all his life borne many 
quips by reason of his exceedingly diminu- 
tive stature. 

Last spring the diminutive clubman took 
unto himself a wife, the daughter of a well- 
known Federal official, who is said to be as 
witty as her father. 

“Mrs. Blank,” said a friend one day 
recently, “I have just seen your husband 
for the first time since his marriage. Do 
you know, he seems shorter than ever.” 

“Why not?” asked the wife, with a smile; 
“he’s married and settled down.” 





Gratitude 


Smitn, the railroad agent at a suburban 
station in a Western city, saved the life of 
a dignified gentleman waiting for a train, 
by pulling him from in front of a through 
train on another track. The dignified 
gentleman lost all his dignity for the mo- 
ment and was much confused, but not so 
much so as to forget that something was 
due to the agent. Following a grateful im- 
pulse, he thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and, drawing it forth, exclaimed: 

“Man, you’ve saved my life; here’s half 
a dollar.” 

“Oh, I never take payment for a thing 
like that,” answered Smith, as he turned to 
attend to the duties of the moment. 

“But, man, you must; you saved my life. 
Have a cigar, anyway.” 
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A delightful aromatic 


Makes the best cocktail. 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
——— 
SSE AER : 
important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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Iron Mountain Route and ° 
The National Lines of Mexico 
Via Laredo Gateway 


Mexico- 
St. Louis 
Special 


The Train de Luxe of Two Republics 












Leaves Union Station, St. Louis, every 
Tuesday and Friday, 


10:15 A.M. 


(A solid through Pullman vestibuled train, diner 
all the way—and in 65 hours pull into the 
ancient, historical City of Mexico. North- 
bound from Mexico City each Tuesday and 
Saturday. 









Half-million dollar equipment assures its 
passengers the rare luxuries of the finest hotels 
and clubs. 






The following publications sent free on application: 

1. “ Mexico,’’ Guide Book. 

* Mexico-St. louis Special.” 

* Mexico, from Border to Capital, via the Shortest 
Line.” 

“ Mexico, from Capital to Coast and Tropics.” 

*Cuautla, Mexico’s Carlsbad.” 






Fe gp 








NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO 
W.F. PATON, G. E. A., 

ll Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
G. R: HACKLEY, G. W. A., 
1400 American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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WHISKEY 
SMW _-EZ a. 


Those who know, pronounce 
it “just right.” 

ABSOLUTELY PURE 
MELLOWED BY AGE 





Sole Agents 
W. A; TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 


TEN BOYS FROM DICKENS 
By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Ten boy characters in Dickens tell their stories 
for themselves, and interest young people in the 
author. Illustrated. $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 























Three Gilt-Edge World Tours. 
“Round the World” 
Everything the BEST. $2000. A 
New York departure, Jan. 4. Write 


WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Gilbert Parker’s 


LATEST MASTERPIECE 





THE WEAVERS 


‘*As usual, Sir Gilbert Parker gives us 
the leading novel of the year.” 
—New York Herald. 


THE WEAVERS 
“It has all the power of ‘The Right 
of Way’ and greater richness of color.”’ 
—Baltimore Sun. 


THE WEAVERS 
‘With a hero in whose veins life’s blood 
runs red.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


THE WEAVERS 
“Will captivate every one who reads 
it.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
THE WEAVERS 


“The book is great, and greatly to be 
praised.’’-—New York World. 


THE WEAVERS 


‘‘The rush and sweep of the action are 

felt at every stage.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
THE WEAVERS 

‘‘A better, more interesting story than 

‘The Right of Way,’ and that is saying 

a good deal.’’—Atlanta Georgian. 
THE WEAVERS 

‘‘ As thrilling and absorbing as were the 

fairy tales of youth.” 

—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


THE WEAVERS 

‘‘A book of strong moments that grip 

and vivid pictures that fill the eye.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 

THE WEAVERS 

“Takes a commanding, perhaps the 

chief, place for its artistic construction, 

sound literary workmanship, and poetic 

vision into the deeper realities of human 

nature and character.”—Churchman. 

THE WEAVERS 

‘‘Contains all the elements that fasten 


the attention.” 
—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


THE WEAVERS 

‘‘Again Sir Gilbert Parker has given to 

literature something worth while.” 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

THE WEAVERS 

‘‘A novel fit to rank with the best of 

current years.’’-—Los Angeles Times. 


THE WEAVERS 


‘One of the novels that everybody is 
going to read before the winter is over.”’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE WEAVERS 

‘A notable book, and well worth read- 
ing.’’—Indianapolis News. 

THE WEAVERS 

‘“‘A story of rightful and honorable 
appeal.’’—Louisville Post. 

THE WEAVERS 


“One of the few great stories of the 
day.’’—San Francisco Argonaut. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 





FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 





@® New York to Chicago—'* terre" tzss"—By NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


1930 
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Ancestors 


“= | ‘By 
sy GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘ Rulers of Kings,’’ “‘The Conqueror,’” etc. 
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GREAT American novel of the old San Francisco. 

Mrs. Atherton has presented California with all its an- 
cestral beauty and pride embodied in a high-bred young girl. 
The city, with its teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, 
and is really as great a part of the drama as are the characters 
in the foreground, leading to a moving and impressive chmax 
in the San Francisco earthquake. The greatest work Mrs. 


Atherton has done is Ancestors. 


“Ancestors is an able book. The forward movement is so swift as to carry one on with 
a sense of growing excitement; the story proceeds breathlessly. And the greater achievement is 
to end with an account of the recent earthquake without producing an anti-climax.” 
.-—New York Evening Post. 


“ Gertrude Atherton has many times shown her capacity for dealing with big elernents, and 
her new book, Azcestors, is one more proof of her power.’—London Tribune. 


“ Ancestors will restore many a discouraged reader to the hope that modern American novels 
need not of necessity be lacking it those great intellectual qualities which are a source of 


stimulation and power in fiction.”—-M/tlwaukee Sentinel. 








Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth. Price, $1.75 
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